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This World Order Issue was _ pre- 
pared in co-operation with the Unitarian 
World Order Commission established in 
May by action of the annual meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
Use and file this issue—but do not for- 
get it. 

Several articles originally planned for 
October have been held for November 
to make room for this special world 
order number. Among them are 
Monopoly and American Democracy by 
Assistant Attorney General of the Uni- 
ted States Wendell Berge, and The Five 
Points—Dynamic of a Modern Religion 
by Hamilton M. Warren. 

Dr. Karel J. Haspl sent us a_ very 
moving and penetrating article, The 
Great Opportunity, which will appear 
in December. Many American Uni- 
tarians heard the brilliant minister of 
our church in Prague this summer. 


We promised our readers that we 
would secure exceptional new articles 
at the Mid-West Unitarian Conference, 
College Camp, Wisconsin, in August. 
This month we present two of them: 
Japan’s New Challenge by Andrew 
Eliot Rice, and Palestine and World 


Peace by Alisa Klausner Eskol. Mr. Rice, | 


a young veteran who served as censor 
in occupied Japan, is a great-grandson 
of President Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard. Mrs. Eskol is a young native 
of Palestine and niece of the great 
Jewish scholar Dr. Joseph Klausner. 
Both writers gave brilliant addresses 
at the Wisconsin Conference. 


I. F. Stone, internationally known 
Washington correspondent for PM and 
The Nation, who recently reported on 
the Jewish underground to Palestine; 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets, Sunday 
service 11 a. m. Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts., 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. 
Samuel” A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. 
Sunday Service 11 A. M. Church School, 9:30 
A. M. Gannett Club (college group) 6:00 P. M. 
Tuesdays at 7:30 P. M., Adult Education pro- 


gram. <A cordial welcome to all. 


KING’S CHAPEL, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. 
D., Minister. Elwood E. Gaskill, M. A. (Mus.), 
Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Service, 11 
A. M. Noon Day Services: Monday Organ 
Music; Tuesday-Friday worship with sermon by 
guest prechers. All are welcome. 
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THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D. D., Minister. Sunday service 11:15 
a. m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit this 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


Pablo Picasso, one of the world’s greatest 
living artists, is honorary chairman of the 
Spanish Refugee Appeal of the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee (see below.) 


Johannes Steel, liberal New York 
commentator; and Judge Thurman 
Arnold of the U. S. Court of Appeals 
gave eye witness reports on Europe 
Now at a September 24 dinner in 
New York sponsored by the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. As 
one of the minor speakers we heard 
eloquent reminders of America’s un- 
finished responsibilities to the millions 
who paid so much more for victory 
over fascism than we did _ ourselves. 
The Unitarian Service Committee will 
administer the funds raised at this 
dinner, aiding veterans of the Spanish 
Republican forces and their families 
still exiles from their homeland because 
ef the Franco terror. 


Our tardy salute to our new friends at 
Ardmore Institute, Okla., Midwest In- 
stitute, Wisconsin, and other Unitarian 
summer Conferences who sent impressive 
bundles of subscriptions to our office 
during the recent weeks. 

We welcome back to her desk our 
Associate Editor, Miss Charlotte West, 
who has been on a four month leave 
of absence. And we pay fervent thanks 
to her able and generous interim assist- 
ants, Mrs. Corona Chestnut, Mr. Melvin 
Bergheim and Mr. Paul Henniges. 
Unitarian Books are being delivered 
deo volente from the printers these crisp 
fall days: Kenneth Patton’s Beyond 
Doubt: R. Lester Mondale’s Three Uni- 
tarian Philosophies of Religion; Fahs’ 
and Manwell’s The Church Across the 


Street; and the fourteen-author sym- 
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Working-Principles 


THE FOLLOWING IS A DESCRIPTIVE 
STATEMENT OF MOST COMMON 
PRESENT-DAY UNITARIAN WORK- 
ING-PRINCIPLES, IN THE JUDG- 
MENT OF COMMITTEE A, 1944: 


The Unitarian churches are founded 
upon 
Individual freedom of belief 
Discipleship to advancing truth 


The democratic process in human 
relations 


Universal brotherhood, undivided 
by nation, race or creed, and 


Allegiance to the cause of a united 
world community 


posium on modern Unitarianism: To- 
gether We Advance. If you wish to 
discover fresh and accurate reporting 
on liberal religion today we suggest 
a postcard order to the Beacon Press. 


Joseph Priestley. English inventor of 
oxygen, Unitarian scientist and “practis- 
ing” Unitarian minister will be honored 
iln the November Register. 

The Columbus Chamber of Commerce 
and the World Christian Endeavor in- 
vited us to participate in the opening 
of new headquarters in Columbus, Ohio, 
for this world youth movement, which 
for so many years worked one block 
away from 25 Beacon Street. It is in- 
teresting that Christian Endeavor fol- 
lows Horace Greeley’s advice. 
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IT SEEMS TO US 


Paging Zoroaster 
To the Register: ; 

I should like to have Mr. Frank Lloyd 
Wright know (book review page 362, 
August Register) that there is such a 
church as he longs for, in Cambridge, 
Mass., the “Friends” (Quaker) church. 
It has an open fireplace—fire burning 
and all! ; 

Mary L. Boypen. 
Beverly, Mass. 


Wanted: more ministers 


To the Register: 
: Congratulations on article by Savage 

on “Unitarian Liberty,” in August 
Register. The greatest need of Uni- 
tarianism is more dynamic and soul- 
stirring ministers. We have the idea 
but lack the men. 

SAMUEL S. WYER. 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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Baruch, Gromyko et al 


To the Register: 

I am enthusiastic over the present 
Christian Register, but your re-print of 
“Gentlemen, You Are Mad!” in your 
August number is quite beyond my com- 
prehension, though I have reread it 
several times. 

Whether the author was frothing over 
this sad aftermath of the war, the atomic 
bomb, or things in general is prob- 
lematical as he leaves the subject matter 
absolutely vague. Anyway, we Ameri- 
cans are mad and “our failure to act is 
the measure of our madness.” I wish 
the worthy author would elaborate on 
how we should act. 

World affairs are sad indeed, but is 
not American opinion strongly behind 
the present position of our State De- 
partment? 

As you printed the strange article, I 
feel that you might well elaborate on it 
in a future number. 

S. B. Foote. 
Denver, Colorado. 


Political know-how needed 


To the Register: 

Enclosed find check for subscription 
beginning with the August number. 
have been keeping up with the Register 
through copies lent me by friends. It 
is about time to’ become more than a 
passive supporter. 

The Register has been a family friend 
since early childhood, for my father, 
Rev. William Whittemore Tufts, of 
- Warwick and Tyngsboro, always sub- 
‘scribed to it. And now, more than 


ie, 


ever, it is exhilarating. I would like 
very much to see more discussion of the 
relationship, if any, between religion 
and politics. I want to see the public 
roused out of political apathy. The 
pulpit should help. But just how? 
HELEN Turts BarLie 

Nantucket, Mass. 


Angry and Futile Rhetoric 
To the Register: 

I can understand why Lewis Mumford 
wrote the eloquent piece, “Gentlemen, 
You Are Mad,” and why you reprinted 
it. It was a passionate protest of a man 
who feels deeply and is always on the 
side of justice and _ righteousness. 
Mumford is one of our prophets, and 
we must take his messages to heart. 

But this particular outburst may do 
more harm than good. If we are all 
mad, then what hope is there for us? 
Why congratulate ourselves on the 
Senate’s action accepting the jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court, or the 
slow but sure progress of the UN and 
some of its agencies? Why organize in- 
fluential committees to study World 
Government? Why persevere in various 
efforts designed to promote peace, 
good will and prosperity? Why dis- 
courage and dishearten many men and 
women who mean well but are not con- 
fident or vigorous enough to work for 
the causes dear to Mumford and others 
like him? 

We must do the best we can with 
inadequate instruments and inadequate 
leaders. The UN is not perfect, but it 
is better than nothing. The Baruch 
report on the Atomic Age is open to 
some fair objections, but it is a long 
step forward, all things considered. Let 
radical and liberal thinkers collaborate 
with the forces which, on the whole, 
make for progress. Let us be charitable 
to them and give them credit where they 
deserve it, while frankly pointing out 
the shortcomings or dangers of their 
policies. The need for sound sugges- 
tions is great, but harsh and bitter 
assaults will get us nowhere—indeed, 
may play into the hands of the reac- 
tionaries. 

Victor S. YARROS 
La Jolla, Calif. 


Praise from Ohrenstein 


To the Register: 

I congratulate you for finding some- 
one who can review the books of that 
dreaded ogre, Reinhold Niebuhr, with 
understanding and _ perception, criti- 
cally, but without adulation. I refer to 
the review of Discerning the Signs of 
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COVER PICTURE 


Mealtime at Camp Clairac, where 
underprivileged French children were 
given a regular summer camping pro- 
gram similar to our own in America. 
Serving the campers is Miss‘ Izaline 
Doll of Houston, Texas, one of four 
American college girls who helped to 
run the project. This camp is a joint 
undertaking of the Unitarian Service 
Committee and American Youth for 
World Youth. The photo was taken by 
Walter Rosenblum, official U.S.C. pho- 


tographer now in Europe. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


We are indebted to Pach Studio for the pic- 
ture on page 387; to the film ‘Spain in Exile” 
for the picture on page 378; to Official United 
Nations Photo for the pictures on pages 388 and 
394; to the Harris and Ewing Studio for the 
picture on page 389; to Mrs. H. M. Cary for the 
line cuts on page 391 and 392; to William Dun- 
can for line cuts in the Manual pages 399-406; 
to The Rodney Studio for the picture on page 
410; to the Smith-Wollin Studios for the picture 
on page 417; to the Bureau of Public Relations, 
Washingotn; D. C. for the picture on page 418; 
ana to the Press Association, Inc. for the pic- 
ture on page 424. 
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the Times, in the August number. May 
I suggest that books of a similar char- 
acter be sent to the same capable re- 
viewer, rather than to some of our 
brethren who are not able to read theo- 
logical writing? 
Epwarp W. OHRENSTEIN. 

Berkeley, Calif. 


Searching teen-agers 


To the Register: 

I was very much inspired by the 
article, “Anaesthesia of Responsibility.” 
I wondered if you would give me some 
ideas as to what I could do as an in- 
dividual and what I could interest my 
class, school, church and community to 
do. I am fourteen years old and I am 
a Unitarian. . 

Thank you for your trouble. 

Winnie LAWRENCE 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Only seventy-seven 


To the Register: 

Recent issues of The Christian Regis- 
ter are almost to a “T” as I would have 
them. I expect to persist in holding the 
liberal fort as long as I live. I am only 
77. We have known as ministers a long 
list of fine boys: F. S. C. Wicks, Wayne 
Steels, George Walen, Joe Barth, 
Arthur Foote, Bob Storer, Bob Turner, 
Hugh Weston, Jack Hayworth, Orville 
Clay, Nat Lauriat, Douglas Angell, and 
Francis Ruland. Each name brings up 
fond memories. 

J. F. Witirams 
Shelbyville, [il. 


Chelmsford salute 


To the Register: 


It is a source of great satisfaction to 
me that the Unitarian church, my 
church, is so steadfastly upholding the 
ideals in which I believe. The Register 
is doing a splendid job. As a magazine 
it has improved beyond measure, in 
my opinion, and I am proud of it. Keep 
up the good work! 

MarGaARET BAacH 
Chelmsford, Mass. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend A Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community litraries. 


Supported by contributions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. . 


HENRY R. SCOTT, President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD 
CHARLES M. STYRON, Vice-Presidents 


KENNARD WOODWORTH, reasurer 
MISS SARAH N. WHITMAN, Acting Executive 
Secretary 
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Four good questions 


To the Register: 


I would like to have some contributor 
to the Register deal with these questions 
in your pages before long: 

1. Is there any valid possibility of 
sincerely and constructively facing the 
destructive potentialities of the “Atom 


Bomb Menace” except by being active 


in an earnest endeavor to secure a 
higher standard of living for the un- 
derprivileged of our own nation and 
the underdeveloped and _ suppressed 
peoples of other lands with the con- 
comitant enrichment of their cultural 
aspirations for creative endeavor? In 
other words, except by substituting a 
co-operative economy of plenty for our 
outmoded and selfish competitive econ- 
omy of inhuman scarcity; and thereby 
develop a spirit of confidence and fel- 
lowship rather than skeptical misun- 
derstanding and fear? 


2. Are we actually sitting upon a 
volcano of human depravity, or are 
we simply immature children groping 
in life’s school of trial and error, test- 
ing in life’s laboratory of contemporary 
experience, the vicarious experiences of 
the centuries for the sake of human 
progress ? 

3. May not some of the agitation for 
the consideration of the Atom Bomb 
problem be a “red herring” to divert 
the attention of the rank and file of 
our citizens from the imperialistic ex- 
ploitative maneuverings now taking 
place in the United Nations by selfish 
interests ¢ 


4. Why not focus some of our at- 
tention upon the tragedy of human cal- 
lousness to the crying need of im- 
poverished Europe and Asia as revealed 
in pictures of voluptuous luxury as 
revealed by recent issues of Life 
magazine? 

FRANCIS C. SCHLATER 
Bernardston, Mass. 


Hating our Niebuhrs 


To the Register: 


Your editorial “We Prefer Pro- 
metheus” in the July issue was a distinct 
disappointment. Most Unitarians with 
whom I have discussed the pamphlet 
“What Is This Neo-Orthodoxy?” have 
dismissed it as an unfortunate, sopho- 
moric polemic, designed primarily as 
a publicity stunt. If, as you state, it 
exemplifies Unitarian Advance, I am 
afraid, gentlemen, that your show is 
slipping. 

In this pamphlet a few Don Quixotes 
are assaulting some mighty big wind- 
mills by quoting passages, out of con- 
text, in a personal attack on some 
modern religious leaders. This seems 


a poor example of the principle of 
“individual freedom of belief.” 


As a layman, I make no pretence to - 


a familiarity with the theological writ- 
ings of Reinhold Niebuhr, Bernard Idd- 
ings Bell or Robert L. Calhoun, but 
Reinhold Niebuhr preaches, whenever 
we can get him, from our Unitarian pul- 
pit, and we can tell you that anyone 
who puts him in a class with Fulton J. 
Sheen just doesn’t know his Niebuhr. 
Let’s get Unitarian Advance straight. 
If it means looking down the nose at 
the most liberal elements in the more 
“orthodox” camps, setting itself up 


_ as the only true interpreter of liberalism 


in religion and sniping at Protestant 
leaders recognized by millions as out- 
standing liberals, then it will not only 
continue to find its appeal limited, but 
it will lose the support of some of its 
own followers, who consider quarrel- 
some theological bickering distasteful, 
for all the columns it fills in Time maga- 
zine. 

On the other hand, if Unitarian Ad- 
vance can publicize the encompassing 
values in its faith, as it has done so 
well in some of its recent publications, 
welcoming liberalism wherever it may 
be found, and letting the individual 
decide for himself whose interpretation 
of the meaning of the word “sin” he 
wants to listen to, then I think it can 
find many new followers. 

There is more to be gained by loving 
our neighbors than by hating our Nie- 
buhrs. 

FrepD A. BriL1, JR. 
Bala Cynwyd, Pennsylvania 


NOTE: None of the authors quoted 
in the pamphlet has contended that 
he was quoted ‘out of context.” 
In fact Canon Bernard Iddings Bell 
wrote: “| am obliged to you for 
sending me your pamphlet, ‘What 
ls This Neo-Orthodoxy?’ Your defi- 
nition of it seems sound to me. It 
is good that the issue is being clearly 
restated in these days. However, | 
still can’t see your point of view. . .” 

As for any error in linking Sheen 
and Niebuhr, these two men do that 
themselves—in their outspoken con- 
demnation of, and contempt for, 
historic religious liberalism. Profes- 
sor Niebuhr would writhe at being 
classed a religious liberal. He con- 
siders himself far advanced beyond 
that old-fashioned, naive, prideful 
faith. Ed. 


Erratum The Unitarian Church, San- 
ford, Maine was not credited with hav- 
ing achieved 100 per cent of quota 
in our report of the 1945-46 campaign. 
The Sanford Church actually contributed 
113.2 per cent of quota. 
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EDITORIALS 


EAST AND WEST TOGETHER 


THE UniTarians of the world have a strong part to 
play in waging peace. It is an affirmative task of the first 
Gigantic forces, knowing that wars begin in 
the spiritual realm, are today seeking to seduce the 
conscience of America into accepting the idea of World 
War III as inevitable. This spiritual prelude has now 
begun. The period of violence will certainly come after 
it-unless we who reject the thrust toward war build peace 
and labor mightily. Let us be rational creatures, and not 


guilty of thinking with our emotions. No sane man 


expects a Communist revolution in America in the fore- 


, 
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seeable future. But a fascist adventure against Communist 
Russia is already being advocated by certain editors, radio 
commentators,. politicians, clergymen and business men. 
Hatred, spitefulness, bitterness, deceit—these mental 
weapons are now being used on the minds of the American 
people. If Unitarians believe religion can destroy such 
weapons, let them prove it now. 


Let us remember the direction of Professor Frederick L. 
Schuman’s thought on the Town Meeting of the Air 
September 5. He emphasized that we can and we must 
learn how to live in the world with the Soviet Union and 
the other governments developing in the world—govern- 
ments which want to be in no imperial orbit and which 
We who 
have a basic faith in men are under.a great responsibility 
to persuade our neighbors that America’s future is not in 
utter jeopardy= because several patterns of society exist 
“East” and “West” 


seek earnestly their freedom for a richer life. 


simultaneously on the earth’s surface. 
can live on the same planet. 

We offer in this special issue articles and programs 
for World Order. It is each man’s duty to do his utmost 
now to study and to act. 


A UNITARIAN POLL 


DuRING THE SUMMER MONTHS we participated in several 
Unitarian youth conferences and returned to the editorial 
desk convinced that our younger Unitarians are as in- 
dependent and hard-thinking a group as exist anywhere in 
our denomination. No man has the student generation in 
his pocket. Specific evidence of this came through a short 
questionnaire prepared by Miss Ann Ryan, a Unitarian 
undergraduate at McGill University in Montreal. We 


watched 28 college Unitarians in a seminar fill it out at_ 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, in August. 


The balloting is worthy of brief comment. These 
students reflect no single pattern of religious thinking. 
Fourteen believe in God “as a force in the universe allied 
with truth, beauty and goodness.” Only one out of 28 
believed in a personal God who directed his individual life. 


Fourteen call themselves “Christians” while the other 
‘fourteen prefer to call themselves “religious liberals.” 


Sixteen believed that “any issue which directly affects lives 
of human individuals in any city, state or part of the world 
is essentially a religious issue.” Nineteen favored “the 
church taking a stand on national or international issues 
today rather than being non-partisan as a church.” 

The Presbyterians, the Methodists and the Episcopalians 
are investing literally millions of dollars in college work 
for their churches. It is encouraging that the national 
convention of American Unitarian Youth voted to expand 
campus group work, college lecturing by Unitarians and 
regional student seminars during the coming year. Every 
Unitarian church in America can aid our work on the 
campuses. We have much to say as religious liberals to 
the returned veteran and other students in our universities. 
Together youth and adults can make great advances in this 


field. 


WORDS AND TOMMY GUNS 


SEVERAL PEOPLE have asked us during recent weeks to 
clarify our editorial statement on freedom of speech. We 
do so gladly. We firmly believe in complete freedom for 
all men to discuss ideas, issues, problems in any and all 
fields of human affairs. No subject is taboo. However 
we also believe with equal conviction that free men have 
a right to make rules and pass laws against the use of 
speech as a weapon. We believe Americans or Britons or 
Russians or anyone else has a right to decide that men are 
not free to preach race hatred, appeals to violence or incite- 
ments to aggression against peaceful neighbors. We have 
read eyewitness reports in the New Republic of St. Louis 
police clubbing pickets (war veterans) who peacefully 
opposed Gerald L. K. Smith’s demonic sermons against 
Jews. We have read in the newspaper PM accounts of 
Ku Klux Klan meetings where words were used as weapons 
against Negroes. The dead can now be counted in Georgia. 
A free people have the right to protect themselves against 
those who despise freedom. We have talked with enough 
German refugees to know their minds on this matter. As 
one German jurist said to us: “In the name of liberalism 
we let Hitler lock shackles on our wrists. We thought it 
was free speech but it turned out to be violence and sup- 
pression of free speech. Our failure to see speech being 
distorted into violence and concentration camps made the 
victory of Nazism that much easier.” 

The same abuse of speech is going on in America 
today—in Georgia, Tennessee and Alabama. The test of 
free speech is a simple one. Does Bilbo, Rankin, Father 
Coughlin or Gerald Smith use his freedom to further limit 
the freedom of whole sections of our population? If so 
it is counterfeit freedom of speech. When words lead to 
violence, bloodshed, intimidation at the polls, they have 
gone beyond the borders of speech. They have become a 
tommy gun and a rope. This is not what those who framed 
our Bill of Rights meant by freedom of speech. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


The First Requirement Is Faith 


UnpvERNEATH this issue of The Christian Register, which 
centers about the first statement of the Unitarian Commis- 
sion on World Order, lies a foundation of faith; and what 
I should like to be able to do on this page is to make that 
faith explicit and persuade my readers that it is worth hold- 
ing at any price. 

In simple terms, this faith affirms that the course of 
human events may be determined by what you and I, as 
individuals, believe and do. History is made by men and 
women making decisions and acting upon them—not by 
blind, dark forces that are beyond our control, nor even 
by God. The outcome of the present world-situation is in 
our hands—yours and mine. We are not at the mercy of 
fourteen “scared men” in the Kremlin, nor of the Big Four, 
nor of the United States Congress. We are free souls, with 
- power to make up our own minds, and the duty to do so. 

This may seem a fantastic faith. It has been called all 
sorts of names by those who reject it—unrealistic, naive, 
simple-minded, absurdly romantic. Nevertheless, without it 
there isn’t a chance to save what you and I have been 
brought up to call civilization. The alternative is another 
Dark Age, in which all the things that are most precious 
to us will be submerged and perhaps destroyed. 


Rooted in Religion 


SUCH A FAITH is oe only to religious men and 
women. On the level of practical affairs, it is utterly absurd 
and preposterous. What possible effect can a single in- 
dividual have when he confronts the colossal power of the 
modern mechanical age? Suppose Henry David Thoreau 
were standing ona tiny island in the far Pacific; could his 
mind and soul make any difference to the atom bomb fall- 
ing from the sky over Bikini?. 

Yet without such faith it would be silly to publish tie 
statement by our Commission on World Order, or to urge 
the people of our churches to study it and act upon it. 
The basic assumption behind every sentence is that it will 
make a difference, and that assumption can be justified 
only in terms of religion. The faith behind our efforts is 


a religious faith. It is essentially our Unitarian faith. 


Defeatism Will Not Do 


AT THIS POINT in human history, it is a difficult faith 
to maintain. Almost any daily newspaper will provide a 
mass of evidence pointing in the opposite direction. The 
front page of this morning’s New York Times carries a 
dozen stories that would discourage a stout heart if it had 
no spiritual basis for its faith. From China, France, Pales- 
tine, Czechoslovakia, Germany, and Albania, come reports 
of bitter conflict of opinion and threats of incredible bun- 
gling of human relations; from many parts of our own 
country come reports of corruption and selfishness. What 
does it all mean, if not the complete collapse of human 
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intelligence and good will before the irresistible might of 
Fate or Chaos? Here is abundant testimony to the obvious 
futility of any philosophy except sheer pessimism and de- 
featism. It is not surprising that the main thrust of even 
Christian thought today is toward the dark and tragic mood 
of Augustine, whose hope lay wholly outside the circle of 
human endeavor. 

But that will not do for us. That tone of voice will 
not satisfy. That bleak and desperate philosophy cannot 
feed our souls. At whatever cost, we must maintain faith 
in our human capacity to build a decent world, a faith 
that is rooted and grounded in a religion more profound 
and more powerful than any pessimism, pagan or Christian, 
ancient or modern. That is what we mean by the word 
Unitarian. 


We Still Have Time 


TURN TO THE STATEMENT of our Commission on World 
Order, and note how clearly this basic Unitarian faith is 
everywhere taken for granted. Let me quote two or three 
sentences, chosen almost at random: “For this we must 
labor with confidence—justified as much by our patience 
as by our zeal,—sustained by the faith that man goes from 
strength to strength, and will one day know the full vigour 
of his undivided brotherhood.” “This program, however, 
can be sustained only by such a renewal of the people’s 
sense of personal responsibility as will evoke, to win the 
peace, a spirit of sacrifice equalling or exceeding that which 
won the war.” “Such, we believe, are the policies that will 
make for peace; knowing them, acting on them, we still 
have time to save our kind from extinction.” 

Throughout, the tone is urgent, but hopeful. Clear- 
sighted vision of great danger does not interfere with con- 
fidence. Realism is outweighed by realistic faith. Here is 
Unitarian leadership, summoning us all to Unitarian action 
at a critical moment. It is a trumpet-call, not a whimper. 


That the Kingdom May Come 


FoR MY OWN P4RT; the greatest single source of inner 
strength is the religion of Jesus. Not the religion about 
Jesus, but the religion which he himself held and taught. 
He stated it very simply. I have no doubt that the sophisti- 
cated and scholarly leaders of his day called him naive, 
unrealistic, sentimental, romantic, superficial, and all the 
rest of the vocabulary of self-righteous contempt for simple 
things and simple people. I don’t suppose he even heard 
them, though he saw clearly enough the fruits of their self- 
righteousness and spared them not. What we need today: 
is the faith that Jesus taught—faith, above all, in ourselves, 
as children of God, that we may have done with self-pity 
and self-distrust, and set our brains and hands to work that 
the kingdom of God may come on earth. 


F. M. E. 
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One Day — Undivided Brotherhood 


A STATEMENT OF CURRENT OBJECTIVES FOR ALL WHO WOULD BUILD PEACE 
BY THE UNITARIAN COMMISSION ON WORLD ORDER 
ON BEHALF OF THE UNITARIAN CHURCHES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


The United Nations must establish peace with justice, 
lest man destroy himself in the Hell of atomic war. 


The people of the United Nations, if they wish to live at all, must 
learn to live tolerantly and generously. They must discover ways 
of making sure their governments look to the United Nations, and 
not to power politics, for their security. 


World Government, though not an immediate possi- 
bility, is the objective toward which we must work, 
gradually. 


No easy, painless release from present tensions is to. be expected. 
We must learn to make haste wisely and with patience, remember- 
ing always that we have little time and no chance to retrace our 
steps. 

We rejoice that in such undertakings as the International Health 
Organization, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the International Labor Organization, 
the United Nations are generating a sense of world community. We 
will not yield in our conviction that this-sense shall continue to grow, 
until all men everywhere acknowledge their primary allegiance to 
Man, legislating for their common life in the Parliament of Man, 
living their several lives in a world whose peace and abundance 
shall at last enable men to differ without hate. 


To this the United Nations points. 


_For this we must labor with confidence— 


— justified as much by our patience as by our zeal, 
— sustained by the faith that man goes from strength to strength, 
and will one day know the full vigour of his undivided brotherhood. 


I. RELIEF AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Starvation’s reign of terror, now ravaging a third of the 
race, must be brought to an end. 

The United States and Canada must continue to send abroad food, 
clothing and medicines in vast quantities for at least another 
twelve months. American and Canadian citizens should take the 


- lead in demanding that when UNRRA is eliminated its functions 
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be fulfilled by United Nations action equal to the continuing 
emergency. To reduce or discontinue now the relief of famine and 
disease is to nurture another generation of fascist youth. 


Only governmental action can adequately supply the 
more basic needs of reconstruction. Without such fun- 
damental aid many nations will remain on the verge of 
starvation and subject to the disease and chaos that 


inevitably follow. 


The first necessity of this larger task is that the Governments 
of the Western Hemisphere assist the stricken countries to re- 
build their economic structure. Especially the Congress of the 
United States must be generous and far-sighted in extending credits, 
supporting the continued development of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, and co-operating with the Food and Agricultural Organization 
and with the future International Trade Organization. Public opinion 
supporting these policies should be mobilized at once. 


This program, however, can be sustained only by suck 
a renewal of the people’s sense of personal responsibility 


as will evoke, to win the peace, a spirit of sacrifice 
equalling or exceeding that which won the war. 


Il. INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ORGANIZATION 


The United Nations Charter is a major step in the 
direction of world order. 

That it is not a perfect instrument of international law is obvious. 
Some observers, driven by the spectre of atomic war to the sincere 
conviction that only a full-fledged World Government will suffice for 
our time, have concluded that the present organization must be 
drastically changed, at once. 

Any hasty effort to force a radical change now, in the basic structure 
of the United Nations, is foredoomed to failure. The veto power of 
the larger states will continue to exist in fact no matter what changes 
we may make in the wording of the Charter. The United States 
Senate will not now consent to U. S. membership in a World 
Government having the right to alter national policies of defense, 
immigration, taxation, etc.; fresh proof of this was supplied in the 
limitation the Senate imposed on American acceptance of the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice. * 

In the United Nations, however, we have taken a precedent-breaking 
step in the direction of World Government. Hence we favor using 
and developing the machinery we now have, not sabotaging and 
undermining it in a vain attempt to go too far too fast. 


Further progress awaits the achievement of understand- 
ing, mutual trust and good faith among the powers. 
It is no secret that misunderstanding and distrust are all too 
prevalent today. At the heart of most of our current difficulties lies 
the conflict of values as between the Western Democracies and the 
Soviet Union. It is a conflict of long standing, and one that reaches 
far down into the most intimate and cherished ideals of the peo- 
ples. This conflict can be supported in peace, and may be resolved, 
if each party will take its stand with utter frankness and with un- 
yielding firmness and justice in the values it cherishes, but with 
an equal firmness and justice in understanding, friendliness and co- 
operation. 
We appreciate the difficulties of collaboration between the liberty- 
loving peoples of the West and the peoples of the East who have 
not known freedom as we understand it. A policy of friendship and 
firmness with the Soviet Union, may nevertheless, be expected to 
succeed—if executed 

without self-righteousness 

with full relation to the other policies described in this Statement, 

and with a clear-headed determination to break through the log- 

jam of suspicions and misgivings to the open stream of an in- 

creasing and mutual good faith. 
In the name of our war dead, we call upon the chiefs-of-state of 
the Soviet Union, Britain and the United States to abandon power 
politics and to renew their commitment to the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations, as the only real, and the last, hope of 
human survival. 


International law will be established as order is brought 
out of our present confusion of distrust and bitterness. 

We are cheered by the fact that the Charter, the basic law of the 
world, imperfect though it be, was adopted in the name of the peo- 
ples, not the member-states, of the United Nations. As a constitu- 
tion it is broadly worded, with provision for change in response to 
the deepening of the sense of world community. The people of the 
United Nations should be mindful that they have conferred a trust 
upon the organization, and that their own watchfulness is now an im- 
portant part of the price of peace. We should be especially watch- 
ful of the studies of the Human Rights Commission, the Commis- 


* The Senate reserved for the United States the right to rule that 
certain questions are “domestic” and not “international”, and that 
with regard to these questions the Court would have no jurisdiction. 
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sion on the Status.of Women, the Temporary Social Commission and 
the Economic ‘and Employment Commission, of the Economic and 
Social Council, as laying the groundwork for the international law 
of the future. 


Ill. EDUCATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


These are twin necessities of enduring peace: universal 
education directed to the liberation of the human spirit, 
and the greatest possible freedom in communications. 
World order must use schools, colleges, books, libraries, newsprint, 
radio, motion pictures, forums and every conceivable medium of 
instruction and information, to win the peoples to its cause. 


Men of good will must give their wholehearted support 
to the United Nations Educational, 1 Serene and Cul- 
tural Organization. 


The United States and Canada should exert their influence to per- 
suade the Soviet Union to jom UNESCO, thus to secure uniform, 
world-wide support in the program: to establish such basic standards 
of education as will promote international comity; to stimulate the 
use of the mass media of education to enable ordinary men and wo- 
men everywhere to understand each other; and to effect a regular 
and frequent exchange of persons, the educational, scientific and 
cultural students and leaders of the world. Liberals will constantly 
urge their Governments to pursue these ends, within UNESCO, with 
persistence, tolerance and imagination. 


Freedom of communication is an indispensable necessity 
for the mutual understanding of the peoples, as well as 
for confidence between states. 


Liberals will urge their Governments to support the work of the 
Human Rights Commission of the Economic and Social Council, in 
making studies looking toward a greater, world-wide freedom of 
communication. American liberals will also support their State 
Department’s efforts to interpret America to the rest of the world, 
via radio, circulating exhibits and the special work of information 
officers in every United States embassy. 


A great work awaits-local groups who will study the teaching of 

the social sciences in their schools, to find out what may be done to 
make this teaching conform to the necessities of responsible participa- 
tion in the world community, and to persuade School Boards to 
make sorely needed improvements. Likewise, local groups may 
wish to study the press and radio in their communities, to be sure 
that our greater freedom is matched by a deeper sense of responsi- 
bility for the presentation of truth, not propaganda. 
We renew our endorsement of the United Nations Holiday (the 
proposal that one day each year be set aside by all the United 
Nations, as a day dedicated to world order), a valuable undertaking 
in popular adult education for international good will and for the 
propagation of a sense of world community. Friends of the project 
should ask the American and Canadian delegations to initiate it 
with the introduction of an appropriate resolution in the United 
Nations Assembly. 


IV. THE ATOM 


The release of atomic energy has given to the question 
of world order a desperate urgency. 

The plain people of the world pray to know whether the fabled dis- 
covery, now a fateful reality, may mark the beginning of unimagined 
achievement and abundance for all; or was its portent spelt out at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, where two relatively small and undeveloped 
atomic bombs brought sudden death to eighty thousand men, wo- 
men and children? 


To prevent atomic warfare the United Nations must 
institute effective interndtional control of atomic energy. 
Without insisting on their immediate adoption, the representatives of 
the United States and Canada should stand for the American pro- 
posals to the United Nations Atomic Commission. We must be pre- 
pared not only to consider other proposals insofar as they promise 
to be effective, but also to be patient with protracted discussions, 
knowing that it may take many months of tolerant, skilled negotia- 
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tion to discover a way to solve the problem of the veto power of the 
permanent members of the Security Council with regard to atomic 
armaments. Ultimately this must be done, else there can be no 
reign of law in the world. Meanwhile we must rely upon domestic 
civilian control and tenacious common sense to direct the new power 
to peace. 


V. TRUSTEESHIP AND THE MILITARY STAFF 
COMMITTEE 


The United Nations Charter trusteeship plans, both for 
areas occupied by dependent peoples and for. areas 
deemed strategic from the military viewpoint, should 
be supported by the people of all the United Nations. 
The Charter’s provisions for dependent peoples are being executed in 
orderly fashion, and the Trusteeship Council may soon be function- 
ing. Its provisions for strategic areas, on the other hand, are being 
ignored altogether, with Americans leading in the plan for outright 
annexation of the Pacific Islands taken from Japan. This is contrary 
to all American pledges of no territorial aggrandizement; it arouses 
fear in every other nation—especially in the Soviet Union, naturally 
alarmed by great U. S. bases so far from San Francisco and so 
near Vladivostok. It encourages every other nation to proceed 
cynically on the same nationalistic path; and it does not enhance the 
security of America, well protected (in the control of these bases) 
by the Charter. This imperialism should be resisted by every 
liberal. We recommend urgent messages to the President, the Secre- 
taries of State, War and Navy, and to members of the Congress of 
the United States, asking that the nation live up to the spirit and 
the letter of the United Nations Charter provisions for trusteeship. 
The Security Council of the United Nations should now call for a 
report from its Military Staff Committee, essential to the discharge 
of the Council’s functions with regard to acts of aggression and the 
regulation of armaments. This report should be made _ public. 
When the United States and Canada are asked to enter into agree- 
ments to make available to the Security Council armed forces and 
facilities for use in maintaining international security, liberals should 
present to the United States Congress and to the Canadian Parlia- 
ment a solid front in support of these agreements. 


These, we believe, are the policies that will make for 
peace: 
Responsible use of the United Nations machinery. 
Far-sighted generosity in relief and reconstruction. 
Universal education for brotherhood. 
World-wide freedom of communications. 
International control of atomic energy. 
Faithful adherence to UN trusteeship plans. 
We still have time to save mankind from extinction. If we act 
upon these policies we shall nobly save, if we fail to act we shall 
meanly lose, the last best hope of earth. 


THE UNITARIAN COMMISSION ON WORLD 
ORDER 
Rey. Irvine R. Murray 


Dr. Puiuie C. Nasu 
Dr. Winrrep OveRHOLSER 


Hon. Sanrorp Bares 
Hon. WeENDELL BeEercEe 
Miss Euizasetu BeLcHEer 


Hon. Lawrence G. Brooks Rey. Leste: T. Pennrneton 


Rey. Ancus ppM. CaMerron Dr. Aurevia H. Retnaarvr 
Dr. Asicart A, Exior Dr. Greorce D. Stopparp 
Dr. Frevertck M. Exior Dr. Crirron UTLEY | 

Mrs. Frank B. FrepericK Dr. Prerre Van PaasseN 
Dr. Harry GIpEONSE Dr. Jutrus E. Warren | 
Dr. Epuarp LinpeMan Dr. WI1I1s R. Wuirney 
Dr. Mors 3. LamBir Dr. Quincy WricHT 


Detailed suggestions for implementing the views set forth above will 
be found in this issue of the Register on pages 397 to 406. Groups 
and individuals wishing to subscribe to the Statement are invited 
to communicate with the Commission at 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts. 


Comments on World Order Statement 


I. Relief and Reconstruction 


War has been a method accepted by 
peoples, from time immemorial, to es- 
tablish the authority of one group over 
another by the destruction of life and 
property among the vanquished. Every 
war leaves among the conquered prob- 
lems of survival and rehabilitation. Ad- 
vance in the technique of destruction 
means increasing the scope of the prob- 
lems. In our time the vastness of de- 
struction threatens the victors as well 
as the vanquished. Have the conquerors 
the basic humanity and the intelligence 
to organize effective relief and to set in 
motion restorative processes and under- 
takings? 

It is significant that at its first meet- 
ing, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations begged the Economic and 
Social Council to make as their first 
business the plight of devastated areas 
and distressed peoples. Nearly half the 
people of the globe were suffering at the 
end of the second World War from de- 
stroyed economy, starvation, disease, or 
exile. The Sub-Commission on _ the 
Economic Reconstruction of Devastated 
Areas met for the first time in London 
on July 29th. One group is working on 
the specific problems of Europe and 
Africa; one on Asia. 


In May occurred two incidents testi- 
fying to the frightful tragedy of wide- 
spread starvation. The Hoover Mission 
made its report to President Truman of 
its journey of 35,000 miles through 22 
countries suffering from a deficiency of 
food. Emergency diet uses 85 per cent 
of cereals, wheat and rice. Necessity 
for fats and children’s food is second 
imperative. How far below minimum 
requirements the helping nations have 
fallen is witnessed by the report that at 
this time 43 per cent is lacking, or 
eleven million tons of food. And yet, 
if we would co-operate to the extent of 
our ability, and if Russia and Latin 
America would aid to the extent of their 
ability, the deficit in this year could be 
lowered from eleven to less than four 
million tons, with what is available! 
This the report assures us. 


Also, in May, from London came 
Hérbert Morrison, now President of the 
Council. He conferred with the Secre- 
taries of Agriculture and other officials 
in the United States and Canada. 
Briefly, his visit testified to the re-es- 
tablishment of rationing in the United 
Kingdom and to the determination to 
co-operate with the United States gov- 

ernment to increase the production of 
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fundamental foodstuffs to protect home 
populations and to prevent starvation 
in disrupted lands. 

The United Nations has the Commit- 
tees and Commission to approach all of 
the varied burdens of misery, disloca- 
tion, and deprivation that war has left 
in its wake. But organizations are with- 
out the power of thought or motion 
until human beings give them life and 
strength to fulfill their purpose. 

May every member of our fellowhsip 
dedicate his best effort to some task that 
must be done to recreate a sane world. 
The hungry need food; the ill languish 
for medicine; the idle would work; the 
homeless yearn for a fireside; and men 
without a country weep for brethren, 
for neighbors, for fellow citizens, for 
friends, for a reasonable world. 

What specific thing will you ‘under- 
take for relief and rehabilitation? 


AurRELIA H. REINHARDT 


Ii. International Law 
and Organization 


THE ComMIssION ON WoRLD ORDER 
is to be congratulated upon an excel- 
lent statement combining realism and 
vision. There is insight in its warning 
that world federation can best be pro- 
moted by making haste judiciously and 
in step with the development of a deep- 


ening sense of world community. And 


it renders a major service in its re- 
minder that ours is one world not only 
in its need for survival, but also in the 
community of people’s interests in such 
countries as the United States and the 
Soviet Union in a common desire for 
peace, reason, and the welfare of man- 


kind. 


The statement recognizes, however, 
that there are today at least two worlds 
in the matter of practical approaches 
to these goals in the political and eco- 


nomic systems of the countries aligned 


respectively around the Soviet Union 
and the United States. It might have 


. been added that we do not now have a 


significant number of individuals or 
governments who would be recognized 
by both groups as impartial and ob- 
jective in any larger clash of interests. 

So long as this division retains its 
present unrelieved sharpness, no form 
of majority rule or world government 
is likely to be practicable, by which 
either of these worlds could be sub- 
jected without its consent to the deci- 
sions of the other. As Greek writers 
on democracy knew, majority rule can 


settle matters of relative detail if there 
is agreement on fundamental policy. 
Where such agreement is lacking, at- 
tempts to impose majority rule on a 
strong minority leads to stasis, dictator- 
ship, and civil war. 


During this period of unmitigated 
cleavage between the two social sys- 
tems, national sovereignty may provide 
the only practical instrument through 
which peoples may gain a feeling of 
participation in controlling their eco- 
nomic fate, or choose their own social 
and political institutions. So long as 
no super-national instruments are de- 
veloped to do these jobs, many peoples 
may defend the national instrument 
which they now have. 


The decisive question today may well 
be just how world order is to be ap- 
proached: from above, by abolishing the 
great power veto and imposing a single 
system of majority rule on unwilling 
countries and cultures at the risk of a 
“preventive” war soon and further wars. 
and civil wars later;—or from the roots, 
without coercion, through patient ne- 
gotiation and compromise between the 
two worlds of today, drastic limitation 
of all armaments, and voluntary co- 
operation in numerous constructive 
tasks, until a Thirty Years Peace will 
have given the slow-growing forces of 
genuine world community a chance to 
take hold. 

StuaRT HucKINs 


III. Edueation and 
Communications 


Is EDUCATION in your public schools 
forcefully directed to “liberation of the 
human spirit?” Do your newspapers 
and radio stations contribute vigorously 
to “mutual understanding” and “con- 
fidence between peoples?” You don’t 
know? They don’t? Then here’s your 
congregational program for the winter! 


Education must be not only universal 
but also directed primarily to the re- 
sponsible uses of freedom; education 
here or elsewhere which fails of this is 
failing our century and our people. 
Concerned liberals have an urgent re- 
sponsibility to get and keep education 
on the “One World” mainline. 


Communication must be not only free 
but also responsible for its effect on 
human welfare. _ Granted subsidies, 
monopolies, and a vast freedom, it has 
a responsibility which too few pub- 
lishers and broadcasters adequately 

(Continued on page 422) 
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Does World Order Mean World 


WILLIAM T. R. FOX 


Dr. Wuou1am T. R. Fox is Associate 
Professor of Political Science and Re- 
search Associate in the Institute of Inter- 
national Studies, Yale University. He is 
author of “The Super Powers: The United 
States, Britain and the Soviet Union— 
Their Responsibility for Peace.” 


A YEAR AGO it would have seemed in- 
credible that advocacy of the United 
Nations form of world organization 
would be taken in some quarters as 
prima facie evidence of wrong-headed 
and reactionary opposition to world 
government. Yet such is now the case. 
For this state of affairs, it is not only 
the advocates of world government who 
are responsible. Those like myself 
who believe in working with what we 
have, the United Nations, are as much 
at fault. We have not said plainly 
enough or often enough that we too 
want world government. Nor have we 
asserted our sincere belief that the 
‘path to world government which leads 
via the United Nations route is both 
surer and swifter. 


Some of us have said that under no 
circumstances is it conceivable that we 
can have world government in the very 
near future. Soviet statesmen regard 
“world government” as a program by 
which the Communist world would be 
asked to surrender control over its own 
destiny to a machinery of coercion 
dominated by the non-Communist 
world. To this they will not voluntarily 
submit. Official American advocacy of 
world government as a short-run goal 
would therefore impair the prospects 
for Soviet-American collaboration in 
making the peace. Without such col- 
laboration it would not be possible to 
create a world government. 


We could of course say to Soviet 
authorities: “Join our world govern- 
ment—or else!” The “or else” would 
be a one-way atomic war. In the event 
of American victory the result would 
not be world government but a long- 
term commitment by the United States 
to police the world. 

This speculation is not fanciful. One 
eloquent and nationally famous advo- 
cate of world government in my hear- 
ing poured scorn for forty minutes upon 
“the politicians” and all those others 
whom he said failed to understand that 
“there must be no next war.” When in 


(Continued on page 425) 
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MARK VAN DOREN 


Marx Van Doren, author of “Henry 
David Thoreau,” “Spring Thunder,’ “The 
Transients,’ “The Portable Walt Whit- 
man,’ and others, has taught at Columbia 
and St. John’s. He served for several 
years as literary editor of “The Nation.” 


I am for federal world government 
because I cannot believe that any 


‘future government of the United States 


will be wise enough to go it alone. 

‘I am for federal world government 
because I cannot believe that the gov- 
ernment of any nation now on earth 
will ever again know what is best for 
its people, that people being con- 
sidered as a people alone. 

There is no future for any people in 
the international darkness which the 
twentieth century has made absolute. 
Perhaps it was always absolute, but we 
know it now; and I cannot understand 
the “realism” of those who keep the 
faith that foreign ministers are better 
able to see in the dark than cats or 
owls. What is Russia’s plan? What 
will Britain do? Where has the Ameri- 
can system fixed its gaze? Who will 
control Germany? What will become 
of Belgium, Holland, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy, and Greece? What is 
going on in Spain? What is the 
Chinese secret, and does Japan mean 
what Japan says? Who knows the 
answer to any of these questions? No- 
body, for nobody is intended to know. 
We are intended to guess. And 


journalists enjoy guessing games, no 


(Contmued on page 389) 


ROBERT MULLEN 


Rosert Mutter, a G.I. correspondent 
(enlisted) with the Allied Forces in Europe 
for almost two years, is now. studying at 
Harvard University. After writing news- 
paper stories with the 9th Air Force wm 
England and flying a few missions as an 
enlisted bombardier, he became obsessed 
with an idea. There followed a letter to 
General Eisenhower and, after his favor- 
able reply, he was given an assignment as 
a G.I. Radio Correspondent with the Al- 


lied Forces from Normandy to Germany. 


To ONE WHO REMEMBERS (with no 
little nostalgia) the hopeful words of 
Yanks who met the Russians over the 
German carcass last year, it is dis- 
couraging and angering to observe that 
broadminded people support the various 
proponents of the world government 
idea in the subversion of the United 
Nations. Much of that support may 
be withdrawn when it becomes more 
obvious that the UN is endangered not 
only by Russophobes of the world gov- 
ernment faith but, more effectively be- 
cause of larger numbers, by more en- 
lightened adherents who include the 
USSR in their plans and strive to ac- 
complish their mission through “the 
now ineffective UN.” 


The second faction has blinded itself 
to the real issue and succeeds only in 
smoke-screening it from the attention 
it must have. That real problem is as 
ever what the word “democracy” means 
to those who use it most. To rush ahead 
without a satisfactory solution to that 
problem and force upon humanity a 
multi-party parliament (either with 
the participation of an unwilling Rus- 
sia or without it) is to sentence many 
peoples to the servitude now enjoyed by 
America’s underprivileged. If it is 
asserted that such a world government 
would promote real freedom to a degree 
impossible now, we must ask: “How 
can it when America is still divided on 
even the question of ‘free enterprise’?” 


Any global government that the USA 
would force on other nations by polite 
threats, or even one attempted by the 
Western powers would be as detrimen- 
tally neuter as the Jast Congress. Such 
a parliament, empowered to prevent 
war, would simply perpetuate the status 
quo. Yes, the picture changes if we 
first suppose that the USA at its present 
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‘Federalism 


CORD MEYER, JR. 


Corp Meyer, Jr., a graduate of Yale, 
Class of 1943, served as the leader of a 
machine-gun platoon in the 22nd Marine 
Regiment during our capture of Eniwetok 
and Guam. He was severely wounded, 
was decorated with the Bronze Star. He 
was one of the two aides to Commander 
Stassen at the San Francisco Conference. 
He contributed to the “Atlantic Monthly” 
for September, 1945, an article, “A Serv- 
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THERE ARE TWO precipices between 
which must be found the escape from 
the approaching atomic war. On the 
one hand, strict and implacable, is the 
immediate necessity for a solution that 
can actually avert war. There is no 
longer any time to waste on_ half 
measures and gradualist experiments. 
On the other hand, equally unyielding, 
is the political reality that the demand 
for anything more than is absolutely 
essential may compromise our one 
hope. The changes which are absolutely 
necessary in ancient and deep-rooted 
institutions are so radical that it would 
be foolish to attempt even more pro- 
found alterations no matter how de- 
sirable they eventually may be. As 
Plato wrote of all attempts at reform: 
“Let the changes be as few and slight 
as possible.” We cannot ask for less 
than is indispensable to peace and yet 
we dare not ask for more than the 
least change that will work. The world 
government we seek today must satisfy 
the minimum requirements for pre- 
venting war, no less and no more. 


What are these minimum require- 
ments? Briefly, there must be an en- 
forceable method of preventing the 
manufacture by individuals or national 
governments of the means of mass 
destruction, atomic ‘bombs, disease 
carrying bacteria and the like. Beyond 
that, a way must be found of effectively 
prohibiting the use of force by national 
governments in the settlement of their 
disputes. Every nation must have a 
reliable assurance that it does not have 
to prepare for war. That can only be 
provided if it is obvious that the first 


resort to violence will be swiftly met by 


world authority and the offender con- 


clusively punished. These objectives 


@ 


ae 


can only be realized by granting to the 
U.N. the constitutional authority to 
pass laws binding on individuals. There 
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THE VETO POWER was introduced into 
the original proposals at Dumbarton 
Oaks by the American delegation, on the 
express insistence of the late President 
Roosevelt, for a variety of reasons, the 
first of which was that he felt that the 
American Congress would never ap- 
prove of a world organization in which 
our national sovereignty was not thus 
safeguarded. One of the _ principal 
characteristics of Roosevelt in foreign 
affairs—perhaps in all—was that he 
very often built better than he knew: 
acted, that is, as the instrument of 
larger historical purposes which he did 
not fully understand at the time because 
their rounded significance had not be- 
gun to appear. 

Thus it was with the veto power. 
What was invented as an anchor to 
windward, a propitiatory device for 
Senator Wheeler and other die-hard 
isolationists, a means of securing the 
passage of confirmatory legislation 


_through the American Congress, has 


now become the only thing that holds 
the world together. If it were not for 
the veto power the Soviet Union and 
its few allied states would be hopelessly 
outnumbered in a clearly hostile world 
organization dominated by the Ameri- 
(Continued on page 420) 
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I AM IN FAVOR of world government 
of a definite and limited character— 
because I wish to stop war, and believe 
that war can be prevented through 
such a government, but in no other way. 

I know that order depends upon 
enforceable law. And I know that law 
requires government in its three great 
branches,—legislative, executive and 
judicial. I know this not only by read- 
ing the history of institutions; I know 
it more directly by personal observa- 
tion and experience. 


I do not think that the argument for 
world government is complex or hard 
to state. It rests simply upon the long 
experience of mankind that there can 
be no order or stability without law— 
law that is binding and will be en- 
forced promptly and certainly; and 
that no such law can exist without 
certain minimum institutions of govern- 
ment. Both experience and reason 
compel the conclusion that what is true 
of a local community or of a nation is 
also true in respect of order among 
nations. 

The case for limited world govern- 
ment is just as simple as this. And 
those who question it, I notice, do not 
usually try to meet these propositions 
head on. Rather, they tend to say: 
“Yes, but it can’t be done now”; or, 
“Yes, but give the United Nations a 
chance,” and the like. 

I stress that I favor world govern- 
ment of a strictly limited sort. By this 
I mean a federal world government 
having powers adequate to the preven- 
tion of war, but definitely restricted to 
that purpose. I do not mean to imply 
opposition to a world government at 
some future time empowered to pro- 
mote the general welfare of mankind. 
I mean only that the first task is to 
free man from destruction and fear, 
and that the obstacles even to that are 
so great that it is the part of wisdom 
to restrict the objective until the first 
great step is achieved. 

(Continued on next page) 
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The central building of the new United Nations interim headquarters at Lake Success, N.Y. 
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must also be world courts to interpret 
the laws and to sentence the guilty. 
Finally, the U.N. must be given a 
decisive preponderance of force over 
all nations or groups of nations. The 
disarmament of the member states 
must be combined with the simultane- 
ous armament of the central authority. 
When these changes have been accom- 
plished, the U.N. will have both the 
legal authority and the actual police 
power to prevent the production of 
deadly weapons and to prohibit war 
“itself. Jn their other affairs, it may be 
~ necessary to allow the nations to retain 
their present freedom of action. I can- 
not see how anything less than this 
enforceable through limited law can 
halt the growing struggle for power 
which, if allowed to continue, can have 
only one result. 


Between those who advocate the im- 
mediate realization of this limited world 
government and those who condemn as 
misguided all attempts to amend the 
present structure of the U.N. is a dis- 
agreement as to the consequences of 
continuing as we are today. The ad- 
herents of an unchanged U.N. appar- 
ently believe that the passage of time 
will bring about a growth of mutual 
trust and confidence between the pres- 
ent power blocs. However, I can see 
only inevitable disaster in the sus- 
picions that accumulate with the stock- 
piles of devastating weapons. Each 
day that allows the continuance of the 
existing structure of sovereign nations 
depending. on their respective armies 
for survival is a step toward catastrophe 
and a day irretrievably lost. A year 
from now it may be too late to turn 


back, and the ever quickening current . 


of war preparations will have swept us 
past the last hope. 

The solution is not difficult to under- 
stand. It is part of the lives of all who 
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seek justice in the courts and protec- 
tion from police. By determined action 
it may yet be brought about. But 
events do not wait on argument or 
hopes. If we would choose between 
war and peace, we must choose soon or 
lose all by default. 


ROBERT MULLEN 
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political maturity level is to change 
its rightist stripes and join a world 
government dedicated to the nationaliza- 
tion of economies still sovereign in 
private hands, the only kind of govern- 
ment that ought to replace the UN. 
However, the United States is not ready 
for that. Other choices are a “world” 
government without the nations which 
follow the USSR (such a government 
would be a war-provoking alliance), 
and one ordained by the United States 
while it is militarily supreme. Even if 
the second choice is feasible. how can 
thinkers support a move which by its 
nature would compel nations to retire 
now from the titanic ideological con- 
flict between Right and Left. Ignored 
during the war it produced. that issue 
has now been carried to the fore. It 
now demands a solution. 


I suggest that peovle demanding 
world government are disgracing Moral 
Man, debasing him by running from the 
issue which moral men ought to face. 
They are running because they attempt 
to force the issue with atomic power. 
Let them be motivated not by fear, 
but in the face of the peril they see, 
turn their near-panic to zeal and be 
motivated by the will to do or die for 
1) a more human, socialistic national 
orientation; 2) a more cohesive, co- 
herent United Nations, and then, per- 
haps,.3) world government. 

They may be encouraged by the fact 
that an atomic war is not imminent. 
They have five years, at least. 


GRENVILLE CLARK 
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I favor the attempt by seeking such 
amendments of the United Nations 
Charter as will make the United Nations 
itself a limited world government. As 
a result of the Dublin Conference of 
October, 1945, the necessary amend- 
ments have already been carefully pre- 
pared and transmitted to the General — 
Assembly. They should be debated — 
and submitted for ratification. If the 
effort fails, it will be time enough to 
turn to other means. 

[It is an insult to our intelligence, I 
believe, to repeat in parrot fashion that 


‘we should “make the United Nations 


work” in its present form. With its 
present provision for one vote for each 
country in the Assembly, irrespective 
of population or power, the Assembly — 
can be given no legislative authority. 
With the veto of the Big Five in the 
Security Council, that organ is ham- 
strung in respect of the main purpose 
of the United Nations—the prevention 
of war. We must either amend it 
radically or seek another road.] 


There is little time to lose. It is true 
that limited world government is on its 
way. The enlightened opinion of the 
world demands it; necessity compels it. 
But the question remains whether it will 
come soon or onlv after mankind has 
heen still further chastened ‘by sul] an- 
other world war. 


What is essential mav vet reauire 
hard. versistent work. We can well 
recall the saving of Mr. Justice Holmes: 
“The mode in which the inevitable 
comes to pass is through effort.” 


REPORT TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


T should be failine in my duty, in nre- 
sentine this report. if I did not emvhasize 
the absolute necessity that the Powers 
should seek acreement among themselves, 
in a spirit of mutual understanding and 
a will to compromise, and not abandon 
their efforts until such aereement has been 
reached. 

Misurderstardines of our problems and 
discouravement with the results so far 
achieved mav also be attribnted. in no 
small deeree. to a lack of historical ner- 
spective in surveyvine the world as we find 
't today. Without excusing our failure 
to settle our problems more rapidly, it 
must be understood that any war on a 
world-scale is bound to brine vast prob- 
lems in its wake and that many of these 
problems demand careful and methodical 
treatment. It is unquestionably better 
that time be employed in the proper 
settlement of controversies when hasty 
agreement could only Jead to future 
trouble. 

_ Trygve Lie, Secretary-General 
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by HERBERT FEIS 


: 
Search for Peace 

_ THE DAY’s NEws, any day’s news, now produces a stunned anxiety. The reports 
have become stereotyped—disputes, plots, accusations, riots, threats, oppression 
—all the disunity and unhappiness of the races of mankind let loose. The repre- 
sentatives of national governments, assembled in the United Nations, grapple 
and scheme for advantage in a universal haze of suspicion. The United States 
musters votes that have no conclusive meaning. The USSR, with resentful vigor, 
incessantly demands its own way. The press of each nation demeans the rest— 


| 


misery finding vent in dislike. 


Those who search for the ways of in- 
ternational peace must take courage 
from the fact that some of the great his- 
toric improvements of the past were 
cradled by, perhaps only made possible 
by, times of suffering. With that thought 
I venture to suggest some of the main 
directions the search should take. 

First, let us scrutinize our own 
natural actions with the utmost thor- 
oughness, so that we may see more 
clearly how they will appear to others. 

Second, we should do our utmost to 
make the United Nations Organization 
strong and effective. Its chief formal 
weakness lies in the veto right possessed 
by the great powers. This right the 
American government at San Francisco 
upheld as unquestioningly as other gov- 
ernments, though wishing to confine its 

employment more strictly than the 
USSR. There is a great inner tempta- 
tion to urge that this veto right should 
be wholly ended at once. But one 
thought makes judgment hesitate at this 
‘conclusion. It might make war between 
the USSR and the other great powers 


Dr. Hersert Frets, an economist who served 
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of War (1944-46), is the author of “The 
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less avoidable. It might be best to post- 
pone this action, even if it were possible, 
until some of the more troublesome of 
the questions that now divide the 
powers are settled, perhaps unwisely 
and unfairly, by the wear and tear of 
controversy. But an effort should be 
made at once to amend the past by 
limiting the veto right to issues of en- 
forcement. All formal restraint on dis- 
cussion and the formulation of judg- 
ment by the Security Council should be 
ended. 

Third, the most energetic effort 
should be made to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory arrangement placing atomic fission 
under international control. The United 
States should lead a huge and bold cam- 
paign throughout the world to bring 
this about. The main conditions of a 
satisfactory arrangement were well 
stated at the meeting of the President 
and the Prime Ministers; it must be 
effective, reciprocal and contain en- 
forceable safeguards. 

No diplomatic arrangement, no form 
of international organization will long 
preserve peace unless this is done. No 
people will be trustful as long as it may 
be destroyed by a brief rain from the 
clouds, while the achievement of such 
an arrangement would mark the passage 
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from international anarchy to interna- 
tional order. 

Fourth, while we are trying to bring 
about a genuinely operative interna- 
tional society the United States should 
maintain a strong and well-prepared 
military force. We dare not be without 
it. But we must be on constant guard 
lest it lead us to sustain positions better 
yielded. 

Fifth, it is imperative that the many 
economic, racial and religious groups 
grow closer together in understanding 
and mutual acceptance. We shall not 
be able to endure with calm poise the 
strain on our minds and spirits if our 
economy is constantly deranged by in- 
ternal quarrels. We shall not hold the 
confidence of other nations unless we 
are friends with one another, free of 
hatreds and discriminations among our- 
selves. , 
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matter what happens in the end. For 
what happens in the end is collision 
under cover of darkness; and the col- 
lisions get regularly bigger 
bloodier, so that there is plenty to write 
about. But the rest of us are tired of 
guessing how soon our sons and bro- 
thers will be killed, and by whom. 
Federal world government is the only 
means in sight by which the guessing 
‘men have to do—and there will always 
be plenty of it—can be done in the 
light of rules. Human government 
will never be perfect, but there is no 


_ human life without government. For 


and 


centuries we could afford to overlook 
this fact. We cannot afford it any 
longer. The human race does not live 
under government now. It dies under 
governments. If Europe died between 
1939 and 1945, the reason is that it 
was sick from its sovereignties. Civ- 
ilization is not as hard to kill as we 
thought. We are killing it now, with 
every month we wait to see who will 
save it. No single nation can save it. 
No bloc can do so. 

Not even a big bloc such as never has 
been seen before? Well, maybe. But 
my name for that would be a federal 
government of the world, with none of 
its member nations—our own, to begin 
with—reserving the right or the power 


to commit suicide in the name of 
sovereignty. 
I am for world government because 
I want to live with people who are not 
my friends. Government is what per- 
mits us to live with our enemies. 
Government does not assume that all 
men can love one another. Religion 
does, and in eternity it is right. In 
time, where men live, government is 
the best thing we can manage. It 
simply asks us to keep the peace—with 
much argument, and with some stu- 
pidity. I am for as much government 
in the world as can be had, as soon as 
possible. It is the only thing that can 
preserve our differences. It is the only 
thing that can prolong our lives. 
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by ANDREW E. RICE 


Japan’s New Challenge 


A first-hand report on the growth 
of a will for democracy in a conquered land 


AS THE TRANSPORT slipped slowly down Tokyo Bay towards the darkening 
horizon, I looked back at the green hills and valleys of Japan bathed in the 


last rays of the afternoon sun. 


Was the setting sun, I wondered, symbolic of 


a Japan crushed in war, her cities battered ruins, her people hungry and despair- 


ing? 


Or would the darkness of defeat pass and a new and happier dawn break 


upon the Land of the Rising Sun? Japan had lost the war but had she perhaps 
in truth gained a greater victory than any she could have won upon the battle- 


field? 


The strange paradox today is that 
of all the peoples in the Far East, it is 
the Japanese who can look forward 
hopefully to a future of true demo- 
cratic freedom. To the enemy whom 
we conquered we are ready to grant the 
greatest prize we are able to bestow— 
the democratic way of life. And yet 
we know that democracy cannot simply 
be “granted” because democracy is 
more than: form or substance, more 
than politics or economics; it is a way 
of the spirit and must be rooted in 
the faith of the people themselves. 


The key to the ultimate success of 
our deliberate democratic revolution in 
Japan is the Japanese people. All that 
we are doing today in Japan—destroy- 
ing the last remnants of military power, 
removing the Zaibatsu stranglehold on 
economic life, encouraging land tenure 
reform, sponsoring a new constitution 
—all these efforts, and many more, will 
be merely dangerously misleading fa- 
cades of democratic achievement unless 
we can insure that there is a strong 
popular consciousness of the intrinsic 
worth and ability of the individual and 
of the necessity and satisfaction of his 
full participation in the processes of 
government. 

Believers in democracy face this 
problem everywhere today in the 
crisis presented by the expanding role 
of the government in controlling the 
economic and social life of the indi- 
vidual. In Japan the problem is es- 


Anprew Exot Rice, Harvard 43, has just 
returned from military service, first with Mili- 
tary Intelligence in Washington, then with the 
Civil Censorship Detachment, GHQ, in Japan, 
where his knowledge of the Japanese language 
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ian Youth in 1942. 
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A typical group of youngsters at play im 
present-day Japan. 


pecially acute. Fifteen years of mili- 
tary rule established patterns of govern- 
ment control and an entrenched bureau- 
cracy reaching down to every block 
and village. Many of these controls 
have perforce been continued in the 
economically stringent period since 
Japan’s collapse. Even today the 
government owned railroads see to it 
that their “trains run on time.” Eco- 
nomic control must be made democra- 
tically responsible. 

Crucial as is this worldwide ques- 
tion of whether political democracy can 
flourish in a planned economy, it is 
not the most pressing problem facing 
us in Japan today. For, in direct con- 
trast with the western world, the recent 
history of Japan has not been of a 
gradual increase of government plan- 
ning imposed upon a traditionally in- 
dependent people. Instead a_ totali- 
tarian outlook has conditioned the 
Japanese mind and soul for centuries; 
religious, educational, political, and 
sociological anti-individualistic _ con- 
cepts have shaped Japanese history and 
created the repressed and often baffling 
character of the Japanese people. The 
question is, even if we now make every 
effort to establish the political forms 


and economic bases of a democratic 


society, will the Japanese people— 
deliberately pressed into a common 
mold by their leaders and oblivious of 
all our western humanistic and ethical 
traditions—will the Japanese people 
meet the challenge of democracy? Can 


they find the democratic faith? 
Slow but sure growth 


I answer “yes.” I speak neither as 
scientist nor sociologist but as one 
who has watched, talked with, and read 
the words of the people themselves for 
half a year. I do not mean to say 
that all the Japanese people now are— 
or soon will be—capable of under- 
standing, much less undertaking, the 
role which democracy demands of 
them. But I do say that there are 
forces in Japanese society today which 
are gradually creating the democratic 
faith. 

In the rebirth of labor unions there 
is emerging a realization by the worker 
that he is an individual, with rights as 
an individual, and not just a cog in a 
state machine dedicated to some mystic 
destiny. That the growth of unions 
should in Japan be symbolic of the 
growth of a spirit of individualism, 
while in the West they are regarded 
by many as symptoms of its decline, 
is indicative of the totalitarianism 
which has inspired Yamato Damashii 
(“The Spirit of Japan”). Yet despite 
numerous successes in collective bar- 
gaining, much remains to be done to 
inculcate in workers and their unions 
a sense of democratic duty as well as 
democratic right. I remember an 
inaugural meeting of the employees’ 
union in the telegraph office at Fukuoka. 
For an hour the organizing commit- 
tee made its proposals and presented a 
constitution; representatives of other 
unions spoke their greetings. A large 
crowd obviously gave all the proceed- 
ings its closest attention. Yet through- 
out the meeting not only was not a 
word said by any of these prospective 
union members but they actually stood 
the entire time, at attention, in straight 
military files! 


Education by voting 

The new political parties, and par- 
ticularly the candidates themselves in 
the recent election, are gradually ex- 
tending democratic concepts to the 
nation. I went to one neighborhood 
rally which gave me an idea of the 
possibility of democratic education 
through this medium. Perhaps 25 
men, women and children sat or knelt 


on the straw mats in the narrow head- — 


quarters of the local Neighborhood 
Association. Others dropped in on 
their way to or from the public baths. 
For two hours the candidate and his 
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Fi managers held their audience’s atten- 
FE tion, talking less of the particular pro- 
gram of this particular candidate than 


of the meaning of democracy, the new 
responsibility of women _ suffrage, 
Japan’s position in the world today. 


Past corruption 


Yet the earnest politician in present 
day Japan faces serious obstacles in 
his attempts to make democracy a 
living faith. For one thing, he must 
live down the sordid past of the party 
system in Japan. The two parties 
which existed before the war were 
virtually indistinguishable in policy 
and were noteworthy for corruption. 
Most of the major political figures of 
the past have been eliminated from 
political life today by Allied directive, 
but there remains deep skepticism of 
the sincerity of party platforms and 
leaders. Hatoyama, who was head of 
the Liberal Party and who nearly be- 
came Premier until SCAP stepped in 
and banned him, is openly said to have 
achieved his position by the largeness 
of his contributions to the party coffers. 
Moreover, the aims and make-up of 
two of the leading parties, the Progres- 
sives and the Liberals, are hardly con- 
ducive to efforts on their part to de- 
velop an alert electorate. They are 
openly conservative parties whose chief 
concern with the electorate is to get its 
vote on election day through the opera- 
tion of their entrenched and _ well- 
financed organizations. This they were 
well able to do in the recent election 
with the great majority of the voters 
still politically uneducated and _ in- 
different. 3 


The chief possibility of democratic 
education through political parties lies 
in the left wing Socialist and Com- 


“The New 
World” 
a common 
slogan in 
post-war Japan. 


munist parties which are seeking and 
finding support among the masses. 
Their prestige was enhanced by the 
month long inter-party struggles fol- 
lowing the election which resulted in 
the formation of the present conserva- 


tive Yoshida cabinet. Many American 
liberals have interpreted the Allied 


hands-off policy in the Japanese gov- 
_ernmental crisis as tacit support for 


ie 


the conservatives; I believe that the 
Allied command is well aware of the 
standpat attitude of these men and 
expects that their do-nothing program 
will eventually discredit them more 
with the Japanese electorate than could 
any direct action by the occupation 
authorities. 

If so, another barrier to the effective 
development of the party system as a 
means of popular education would be 
broken down. That barrier has been 
the simple fact that as long as the oc- 
cupation forces were bluntly telling 
the Japanese government what to do, 
the prestige of the entire parliamentary 
system was bound to remain at a low 
ebb. The fact, for instance, that the 
Diet adopted a significant land reform 
bill last winter was no credit to the 
Diet because it was ordered by SCAP 
to pass the bill. We cannot for long 
control democracy and have it too. 


Educational progress 


Another force which is helping to 
expand the understanding of demo- 
cratic freedom in Japan is the press. 
The press, having likewise been venal 
in the past, must live down its reputa- 
tion also. So far it seems to have done 
a good job of fair news reporting and 
intelligent editorial writing. Perhaps 
even more outstanding than the daily 
press is the tremendous number of 
new periodicals which have appeared. 
Bookstores and news stands are crowded 
with earnest journals of opinion—New 
Life, Democracy, Popular Front, Free- 
dom, and many others. This American 
reader wishes there were as much 
similar fare at home. 


Important as all these social forces 
are in building democratic concepts, it 
is the younger generation in Japan which 
is really going to make democracy a liv- 
ing reality. Their minds set free by 
the tremendous psychological shock of 
defeat, youth is turning with eagerness 
to new ideas. Less concerned than 
their elders with the constant family 
responsibility of merely keeping alive, 
and unhampered by a sense of guilt for 
having failed in the relatively liberal 
era of the 1920’s, youth is the chief 
beneficiary of MacArthur’s political 
revolution. Their thirst for knowledge 
and faith can be seen in their constant 
questioning about the United States; 
in their student strikes in the universi- 
ties to rid themselves of “feudalistic” 
professors; in the countless youth 
groups springing up pledged to the 
rebuilding of Japan—or rather, to 
translate exactly the universal slogan 
of Japan, Shin Nippon no Kensetsu, 
the building of a new Japan. Nine- 
tenths of the more vocal young people 


whom I personally questioned sup- 
ported either the Socialistic or Com- 
munistic parties in the April election. 

Democratic faith must—and will— 
find its ultimate roots in the Japanese 
people themselves; it cannot by defini- 
tion be imposed. In Japanese society 
today exist both the social forces and 
the awakening enthusiasm of youth 


“Democracy” 
is the word 
on the banner. 


which can develop the free mind and 
the human spirit. But, alone and un- 
aided, they cannot succeed. What are 
we victors doing to insure that the 
great political and economic changes 
we are undertaking will become the 
expression of more than skin-deep 
democracy? Are we educating for 
democracy? 


A revitalized press 


In the broadest sense of the word 
we are educating every time we take 
any positive action. The indictment 
and trial of their war leaders 
is educating the Japanese people in 
new concepts of political morality. 
More concretely, we are purging the 
formal educational work of the schools 
of anti-democratic matter. At present 
the subject of history is not being 
taught; there are no suitable textbooks. 
Other courses are using books with 
pages pasted together. Thousands of 
teachers have lost their jobs. The 
recent recommendations of the United 
States Educational Mission cover a 
wide range of necessary reforms. Much 
is being done in mass education from 
Tokyo by the Civil Information and 
Education section of GHQ; radio pro- 
grams are developed, film scripts sug- 
gested, newspaper features prepared. 
Along more negative lines, the Civil 
Censorship Detachment is controlling 
every regular publication, every film, 
play, and broadcast. 


The conquerors learn 


Yet there remains a tremendous job. 
Every military government officer in 
Japan, I am willing to wager, has been 
asked, in sincere bewilderment, “What 
is democracy?” Every time I myself 
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THE REGISTER RECOMMENDS: 
The August thirty-first issue of The New Yorker magazine, which is 
entirely given over to John Hersey’s account of what happened at Hiro- 
shima when the first atomic bomb fell, since re-printed serially in many 


newspapers. 
carefully. 


It is a narrative which all thoughtful Americans should read 


Of equal importance is the film news short, ‘Hiroshima One Year 
After’ (Paramount News No. 99), issued by Paramount Film Distributors 


Corporation. 


(See local phone directory for your distributor.) 
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made a speech about some aspect of 
American society, the questions after 
my talk would soon expand to cover 
all phases of democratic life. What 
we need is a real program of grass 
root information and education. 

But we lack adequate personnel and, 
more especially, we lack a real under- 
standing ourselves of the meaning of 
democracy. Most Americans who are 
today administering Japan are them- 
selves learning almost as much about 
democracy as the Japanese. Sudden- 
ly they are called upon to put into effect 
a system which they have always simply 
taken for granted. The pages of his- 
tory and civics books come alive. Con- 
stant problems, once nicely theoretical, 
now grimly practical, haunt them: 
how far can they restrict and regu- 
late without destroying the very free- 
dom they are trying to create. In 
my job as theatre censor, I was again 
and again reminded of my political 
science courses at college and what 
Aristotle had to say about the function 
of the drama in the state. 

Sometimes we do not live up to 
what we preach. Many times I was 
asked about the status of the Negro 
in America., I submit that I found it 
difficult to make a satisfactory answer. 
At other times some Americans have 
shown an unpleasant contempt for the 
yellow race; German Nazis, active in 
Japan during the war, have been em- 
ployed at higher wages and with more 
privileges than Japanese. 

On the othér hand, it is a happy 
fact that the average American soldier 
is really liked by the Japanese people. 
Of course there have been incidents of 
lawlessness and indiscretion by indi- 
vidual soldiers, but there have also 
been many incidents of kindness and 
tact. The Japanese have been im- 
pressed by the comparative infor- 
mality of the relationships between 
officers and men and by our gallantry, 
in contrast to Japanese standards, to- 
wards women in even our everyday 
contacts. And no G. I. has failed to 
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succumb—or vice-versa—to the charm 
of the swarm of Japanese children who 
are entranced by his jeep and whose 
friendly “hello” greets him at every vil- 
lage. Slowly Wendell Willkie’s reser- 
voir of goodwill is being filled. To 
fill it even deeper, the present ban on 
postal service between Japan and the 
outside world should be lifted, plans 
for the exchange of students and profes- 
sors between Japan and other nations 
should be expedited, and free intellec- 
tual intercourse established. 


Wkat of Christianity 


One social force, particularly long 
nurtured by Americans, which might 
become significant in the growth of 
Japanese democracy is organized Chris- 
tianity. But Japanese Christians, al- 
ways small in number, have never been 
an active force in society, with a few 
significant exceptions such as Kagawa. 
Personal salvation has been _ their 
watchword and their moral code has 
generally revolved around fundamenta- 
list concepts of sin. Before and dur- 
ing the war, as is well known, the 
Christian Japanese compliantly follow- 
ed the path of least resistance and 
openly paid homage at the govern- 
ment operated Shinto shrines. What- 
ever conscientious scruples they may 
have had remained well hidden. To- 
day Christianity is again making efforts 
to spread, although the youth of Japan 
on the whole seem to find as little 
interest in any sort of conventional 
religion as in America. U. S. military 
chaplains have established contacts 
with Christian congregations but the 
relatively low calibre (as it seemed 
to this observer) of these men makes 
it seem unlikely that they can give 
Japanese Christianity the social con- 
science and moral fervor which the 
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times demand. Should the army of 
occupation attempt to actively spread 
the Gospel? 
One final word remains to be said. 
I have been using the term “democracy” 
so far only to mean the type of politico- 
economic system that has developed 


_ in the western world—the type ‘of demo- 


cratic freedom in which Americans be- 
Everyone realizes, however, that 
the same word “democracy” is often 
used to denote an entirely different 
sort of system—the democracy of the 
Soviet Union. Although these two sys- 
tems appear to have become the great 
conflicting. ideologies in the world to- 
day, in the joint administration of 
former Axis territories lies a unique 
opportunity for molding a compromise 
system. In Japan, most happily not 
divided like Germany or Korea, the 
emphasis thus far has been on the 
political freedom of the western tradi- 
tion, but there are indications that the 
Russians may make increasing demands 
for the radical reforms of the economic 
system which they consider necessary 
for the achievement of the full life. If 
we Americans are wise, we shall look 
about us in the world and remember 
that “free _private enterprise” or even 
regulated capitalism is not an integral 
part of political democracy... 

No matter what form democratic 
development does take in Japan, the 
question of whether the Japanese 
people can rise to its challenge remains 
a pertinent one. Even the Soviet ver- 
sion of democracy demands a quicken- 
ing of participation and a recognition 
of the worth and welfare of the indivi- 
dual far beyond anything yet known in 
Japan. We who believe most ardently 
in the dignity of man and his right and 
ability to govern himself must bear 
a special responsibility in creating the 
bases of democratic faith so that the 
Japanese people can live up to the 
promise of their imposed democratic 
revolution. They must find within them- 
selves the spiritual resources which in 
the last analysis make democracy the 
vital faith of all ages. 

They can do this and, with our help, 
they will. 
early spring evening with a young man 
from Kumamoto. He was telling about 
the war in Japan and his army ex- 
periences. And he ended, his eyes 
aglow, “People say that Japan lost the 
war but I believe we really won it— 
because we won democracy.” 
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This important article is a portion of a longer paper, “The Crisis of 
Peace and Power in the Atom Age,” presented September I1 at the 
University of Chicago at the conference on Science, Religion and 


Philosophy.—Ed. 


I. THE CRISIS OF COERCIVE POWER IN 
THE AGE OF ABSOLUTE WEAPONS 


A crisis in the large-scale exercise 
of coercive power has long been ma- 
turing. The spread of modern science 
and industry has steadily reduced the 
poverty, ignorance, and submissiveness 
of most “backward” peoples or classes, 
while it has preserved the dependence 
of military power on the fear or weak- 


~ ness, of economic power on the poverty, 


and of propaganda power on the ig- 
norance, of those to be compelled. As 
a result, older patterns of tutelage and 
subjection today often can be main- 
tained only at growing risks of violence, 


- posing a choice between a gradual re- 


treat from coercion or its reaffirmation 
by more drastic means. 

This power crisis has been worsened 
by the emergence of absolute weapons. 
By an absolute weapon is meant not 
only the atom bomb, but any weapon 
destroying human life or installations at 
a rate clearly beyond any possible re- 
placement within a generation. The 
emergence of further absolute weapons 
is probable. Continued scientific prog- 
ress will probably increase man’s com- 
mand of processes adaptable to in- 
creasingly larger destruction, while the 
reproduction of human life still must 
depend on the slow processes of birth, 
growth, and education. Other absolute 
weapons now developed or in process of 
development are radioactive poisons, 
and bacteriological and virus warfare. 
These latter weapons are not bound to 
any rare materials and cannot be mo- 
nopolized. 

Absolute weapons, by their nature, 
cannot be used to coerce or govern large 
peoples or nations, but only for indis- 
criminate destruction. Their use by two 
sides in war may prove suicidal. Their 
mere possession by two sides will make 
coercion by old-fashioned weapons in- 
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creasingly impracticable. Whether by 
eventual catastrophe or gradual re- 
treat, the age of coercion of large 
peoples is nearing its end. 


Il. INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY: FIRST TEST OF 
THE NEW PROBLEMS 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONTROL of 
atomic energy is the first major test 
of peace-making under the new condi- 
tions, which render control of absolute 
weapons imperative, while making last- 
ing world conquest or consistent en- 
forcement of international majority rule 
against unwilling large nations equally 
impracticable. 

So far, all approaches toward inter- 
national control of atomic energy have 
been groping and evolutionary. Since 
men have hardly learned how to use the 
bomb, it is not surprising that they know 
even less well how to try to control it. 
To be sure, diplomats, like other nego- 
tiators, may find it sometimes necessary 
to speak in terms of confidence and cer- 
tainty of the untried and experimental 
proposals which they have thus far to 
offer. But it seems safe to say that 
so. far all proposals made by govern- 
ments for the control of atomic energy 
are tentative. None of them seem to 
be more, at best, than different start- 
ing points from which a common goal 
may be reached, on condition that both 
sides shall prove willing to move for- 
ward from their original positions to- 
ward a broader and more comprehen- 
sive solution. 


A. THE UNITED STATES PROPOSAL 
FOR THE CONTROL OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY (“THE BARUCH PLAN”). 


1. Concessions to be Offered under the 
‘Plan by the United States. 


On June 14, 1946, the Hon. Bernard 
M. Baruch, the United States representa- 
tive to the Atomic Energy Commission 
of the United Nations, offered to that 
Commission in the name of the United 
States in effect the following: 

That the United States would, after 
the fullfillment of certain conditions, 


stop the manufacture of atomic bombs; 
dispose of existing bombs pursuant to 
the terms of a treaty to be concluded; 
make available “full information as to 
the know-how for the production of 
atomic energy” to an _ International 
Atomic Development Authority, as well 
as “to yield to the extent required by 
each state (of international control) na- 
tional control of activities in this field 
(of atomic energy production) to the 
authority,” and support the strategic 
distribution of “intrinsically dangerous” 
activities and stockpiles “throughout 
the world.” 

These far-reaching United States of- 
fers are conditional upon the previous 
fulfillment of several important meas- 
ures by other nations. Thus it ap- 
pears that the manufacture of atomic 
bombs by the United States is to stop 
only “when an adequate system for con- 
trol of atomic energy . . . has been 
agreed upon and put into effective 
operation and punishments set up for 
violations of the rules of control. . .” 


2. Concessions to be made under the Plan 
by Other Nations. | 


The “effective system of control” then 
outlined in she Baruch proposal would 
introduce three major changes in in- 
ternational politics and economics: 

a.) The virtual expropriation of all 
uranium and thorium deposits, mining 
and processing plants, and major re- 
search laboratories for atomic energy, 
now owned or planned by any nation 
or its citizens; 

b.) the turning over of these re- 
sources and facilities to an International 
Atomic Development Authority which 
is to have “managerial control or own- 
ership of all atomic energy activities 
potentially dangerous to world secur- 
ity,” as well as the “power to control, 
inspect and license all other atomic ac- 
tivities”; and 

c.) the abolition of the veto power 
of the United Nations Charter in the 
enforcement of international agree- 
ments, ‘“‘so far as it relates to . . . atomic 
energy.” 


3. The Problem of the Veto. 


There is no clear statement in Mr. 
Baruch’s proposal as to \what should 
take the place of the veto, but the im- 
pression has not been excluded that for 
the field of atomic energy it is to be 
majority rule of one kind or another. 
If so, the plan may prove unattractive 
to those countries expecting to find 
themselves in a minority in the inter- 
national bodies envisaged. It may also 
have only limited attraction for nations 
hoping soon to develop atomic energ 
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by their own efforts. The partial aboli- 
tion of the veto may increase for each 
great power the importance of com- 
manding a majorify of votes in the 
relevant international organs, and hence 
of maintaining dependable control over 
the political decisions of smaller na- 
tions. 


4. The Problem of Inspection. 


The main reason for these far-reach- 
ing proposals seems to be the conviction 
that no international inspection could 
guarantee the timely discovery of any 
attempts to divert fissionable materials 
from peaceful to warlike uses, so long 
as the development of atomic energy 
would remain in national hands. The 
disbelief in inspection is not stated 
specifically in Mr. Baruch’s speech, but 
rather in the Report on Atomic Energy, 
prepared for the Secretary of State by 
a Board of Consultants. The Board’s 
reasons for rejecting inspection as a 
major approach to international secur- 
ity are “not merely technical, but pri- 
marily the inseparable political, social 
and organizational problems involved in 
enforcing agreements between nations 
each free to develop atomic energy but 
only pledged not to use it for bombs.” 
As main difficulties the Board lists the 
large numbers and high training of the 
inspectors required and the Board’s 
asumption that the work of “policing .. . 
would not be attractive to the type of 
personnel essential for the job”; the 
problem of keeping the controlling 
agency “as thoroughly informed about 
the operations as are the operators 
themselves”; and the social and inter- 
national frictions caused by the ques- 


tioning of the good faith of one nation 
by another. 

The Board’s discussion of the role 
of scientists in inspection work is not, 
however, exhaustive. No reference is 
made to the more optimistic views of 
Dr. Leo Szilard about the feasibility of 
inspection, nor, more generally, to the 
possibility of exchanging selected scien- 


tific personnel among different coun-_ 


tries on an annual basis, nor to the 
possibility of supplementing a perma- 
nent professional inspection staff by 
highly qualified scientists made availa- 
ble for limited terms of inspection duty 
by the scientific institutions of each 
nation. j 


5. The Implied Assumption of Unlimited 
National Armaments Outside the 
Atomic Field. 


Perhaps still more important, the 
conclusions of the Board have been ar- 
rived at under a peculiar basic assump- 
tion. The Board has tacitly assumed 
that, apart from atomic energy, each 
nation is to keep its army, navy and air 
force at any strength it may choose 
under conditions of a competitive arms 
race against its neighbors. It has then 
enquired whether any inspection system 
could prevent the leaking of some ura- 
nium or plutonium from nationally 
owned factories to those armed forces; 
concluded that it cannot be prevented 
under these conditions, and recom- 
mended an international monopoly. 

In so doing, the Board may have 
provided an artificial solution to an 
artificial problem. While few major 
nations would accept expropriation of 
their atomic resources in the midst of 
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an international arms race in other 
fields, the Board has at no time per- 
mitted itself to deal with the problem 
of supervising and eliminating, not 
merely the possible smuggling of fission- 
able matter, but rather the existence of 
large social organizations which would 


be able to use it for war. = 


6. Advantages of Inspection Directed 
against an Entire Armaments Program. 


Atomic warfare, like all modern war, 
involves a vast social effort. It requires 
not only secreting materials and making 
bombs in quantity, but also organizing 
a large air force and training pilots, or 
creating a large organization for guided 
rockets; accumulating target intelli- 
gence; and indoctrinating large num- 
bers of people with a warlike point of 
view. Small groups could use limited 
amounts of fissionable matter to com- 
mit isolated crimes, causing grave dam- 
age to one or several cities, but success- 
ful attack upon a major country would 
be utterly beyond their reach. 

In the words of the Board of Consult- 
ants, “the total effort needed to carry 
through, from the mine to the bomb, a 
surreptitious program of atomic arm- 
ament on a scale sufficient to make it 
a threat or to make it a temptation to 
evasion, is so vast, and the number of 
separate difficult undertakings so great, 
and the special character of many of 
these undertakings so hard to conceal, 
that the fact of this effort rather than a 
specific purpose or motive or plan 
which constitutes an evasion and an un- 
mistakable danger signal is to our 
minds one of the great advantages of 
the proposal we have outlined.” Would 
not these words be still more true if the 
international ban were extended to the 
maintenance of any large national 
standing armies, navies, and air forces? 
Would not the “total effort needed to 
carry through . . . a surreptitious pro- 
gram” of not merely atomic but na- 
tional armament “on a scale sufficient 
to make it a threat” be “impossible to 
hide?” Would not the “fact that it is 
the existence of the effort . . . which 
constitutes . . . an unmistakable danger 
signal” be one of the great advantages 
of comprehensive inspection? 

Inspection of atomic armaments can- 
not be realistically discussed in isola- 
tion from the limitation and inspection 
of all types of national armaments. So 
long as large national forces are kept 
in an arms race by rival nations, not 
even the operation of atomic plants by 
an international authority will safe- 
guard peace. The Baruch Plan’s method 
of controlling atomic energy through 


“the tight control of raw materials” is — 


likely to be useless in the control of 
other absolute weapons, such as hac- 


| 


teriological and virus warfare, the raw 
materials of which cannot be monopo- 
lized or supervised. 


7. The Problem of Integrating a Single 
Atomic Authority with Both American 
and Russian Institutions. 


The recommendations of Mr. Baruch’s 
and the Board’s report both involve con- 
siderable penetration of each coun- 
try’s economic and political institu- 
tions and domestic life. The Baruch 
plan entails the “socialization” of 
the decisive part of the atomic indus- 
try, without indicating how these ar- 
rangements are to be integrated in prac- 
tice with the institutions of countries as 
different as the United States and Rus- 
sia, so as to fit in their daily operations 
as effectively into the framework of 
American private enterprise as into that 
of a Russian five-year plan. 

If the peaceful use of atomic energy 
should develop into a major industry 
ten or twenty years from now, the very 
size of the Authority’s undertakings will 
endow its acts and omissions with a 
political character. Unless restrained 
by rules not open to reinterpretation by 
majority vote, the Authority may de- 
cide to support an existing private 
monopoly by a non-competitive price 
policy, or it may encourage competi- 
tion. It may fit its wage scales in a 
country like Russia to the austerity and 
investment program pursued by that 
government in other industries, or it 
may pay wages and salaries well above 
the national level. It may or may not 
support a national effort at quick indus- 
trialization, or the efforts of some na- 
tion to become more independent from 
the world market, or the demands of 
established interests that it strengthen 
the existing channels of trade. It may 
refuse to hire Communists for its plants 
in the United States and non-Commu- 
nists or anti-Communists for its plants 
in Russia, or it may refuse to discrim- 
inate and thus provide in both countries 
centers of attraction for dissenters. It 
may use its powers to strengthen the 
private enterprise system in America or 
to undermine it, or to strengthen the 
Soviet government’s hold over Russian 
life or weaken it. But it cannot remain 


neutral, or isolated from the different 


institutions, trends and ideologies of 
the times. Since an Atomic Authority 
is unlikely to control these trends and 
institutions, even with all its proposed 
powers, it may easily become their bat- 
tlefield; and the struggle for its control 
might be no less fierce for being waged 
under cover. 

At present the United States might 
seem likely to win such a struggle for 
control of the Authority. Her long-run 
chances are harder to predict; while to- 
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day majority rule could conceivably 
turn the Authority into a weapon of 
private initiative or western power, the 
same Authority in the hands of a ma- 
jority of socialistic or collectivistic gov- 
ernments might prove a formidable 
weapon against the survival of private 
enterprise in the United States. 

Many of these considerations may 
soon prove academic. Major parts of 
the proposal as presented by Mr. Ba- 
ruch have been turned down by the 
Russian government—whose agreement 
seems essential for any real hope of 
peace. 


B. THE RUSSIAN PROPOSAL 
GROMYKO PLAN). 


1. Concessions Envisaged on the Part of 
Russia. 


(THE 


The Russian government’s approach 
to international control of atomic en- 
ergy was presented by M. Andrei A. 
Gromyko to the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission on June 19, 1946. 
He proposed an agreement to outlaw 
production and possession of atomic 
weapons, and the destruction, within 
three months thereafter, of all stocks of 
such “finished or semi-finished” weap- 
ons. He offered Russian co-operation 
in working out “systems and organiza- 
tions of control in the use of atomic en- 
ergy” and “a system of sanctions” 
against its unlawful use. Implied of- 
fers of co-operation could perhaps be 
seen in his statements that “‘there should 
be an exchange of scientific information 
between countries,” and “it is indispens- 
able that there should be joint scientific 
efforts . . . toward the broadening of 
the . . . use of atomic energy” for 
peaceful purposes. 

These proposals, as far they go, con- 
tain some common ground with the 
American approach. The Russian con- 
tribution to joint scientific efforts might 
not be negligible in the long run, and 
any exchange of information about 
uranium deposits and collaboration in 
developing international controls and 
sanctions might go at least some way 
to meet American desires. 


2. Remaining Points of Disagreement 
with the Baruch Plan. 


Nevertheless, the Russian proposals 
so far have been distressingly vague on 
the issues of control which are cardinal 
from the American point of view. They 
also differ from the American proposals 
in the timing they suggest, seeking per- 
haps, in the fashion of diplomacy, to 
make sure of disclosures by the other 
side before venturing upon disclosures 
of their own. These discrepancies alone 
may require long negotiations. 

Beyond this, the Russian and Ameri- 
can proposals differ on two fundamen- 
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United Nations Week will be ob- 
served on October 20-26.. This 
change from observing it September 
22-28 was due to the postponement 
of the United Nations Assembly to 
the October date. Clark M. Eichel- 
berger, Director of the United Na- 
tions Association, has asked that 
October 20-26 be the occasion for 
a nationwide welcome to the dele- 
gates to the first Assembly on 
American shores. Readers of the 
Register are urged to use this issue 
in their own observance of United 
Nations Week. 
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tals. The Russians wish to retain na- 
tional operation of atomic industries 
and internationally the “veto power” 
as contained in the United Nations 
Charter. 


3. A Common Limitation. 
Finally, the Russian proposal, like 
the American, is restricted to the ban or 
control of atomic armaments within a 
framework of otherwise unlimited na- 
tional armies, navies, and air forces. 


C. DIFFICULTIES OF RECONCILING 
THE TWO PLANS. 

The result thus far seems to have 
been deadlock, and a beginning race 
in research and armaments. The risk 
of such deadlock had been foreseen by 
American experts before the Baruch 
proposal was made. Members of the 
Yale Institute of International Studies 
had pointed out that “the underlying 
problem is the distribution of 
atomic power between the United States 
and the Soviet Union . . . Serious con- 
sideration should be given only to those 

. solutions which stand a chance of 
being accepted by both the United 
States and the Soviet Union . . . The 
principle upon which . . . good rela- 
tions (between these two) are to be 
preserved must be strengthened and not 
scrapped. Specifically, a control which 
is to have any chance of general accept- 
ance must not require the elimination 
of the voting procedure developed at 
Yalta.” (B. Brodie, ed., The Absolute 
Weapon; pp. 120-121, 191-193). 

In view of these considerations, the 
American government must have had 
weighty reasons to send to the United 
Nations a set of proposals so unlikely 
to be accepted by those powers whose 
acceptance was of the greatest impor- 
tance for the future peace. We can only 
presume what those reasons may have 
been, but at least some of them were 
weighty enough. 

The American people today have an 

(Continued on page 411) 
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by EDWARD A. CAHILL 


Anti-Semitism Grows 


In Post-War Europe 


Unitarian conference at Cambridge, England, 
protests Christian support for Nazi doctrine 


IN PRACTICALLY EVERY COUNTRY IN EUROPE today there is increased evidence of 


anti-semitism. 


This fact became abundantly clear at the first conference of the 


International Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom since 
the war, held in Cambridge, England in the month of July. Thirty delegates 


gathered from nine countries to discuss the problems and plans of liberal religion 


in‘ the post-war period. 


The Nazis have been defeated on the 
military front. The seeds of hate and 
dissension so carefully planted in the 
cultural soil of Europe continue to 
blight and obstruct the growth of “the 
one world.” The penetration of the 
Nazi hate philosophy in Europe con- 
stitutes one of the major problems of 
our time. The people of Europe, now 
going through the difficult process of 
physical rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion—weary, tense, with nerves frayed 
to the breaking point—are fertile 
ground for the growth and expansion of 
the most vicious elements of the Nazi 
system. 


Hate groups growing 


The focal point upon which the Nazis 
concentrated during their period of oc- 
cupation and conquest was the Jew, 
and in every country of Europe today 
the persistently ugly head of anti-semi- 
tism can be seen. The United States 
was not occupied by the Nazis, but an 
effective job was done here before and 
during the war preparing the ground 
for the growth of native fascism. All 
over the country the hate groups are 
riding high. 

The representatives of every country 
attending the conference reported a 


Epwarp A. Canruu, Associate Director of the 
Unitarian Service Committee, is today in 
Europe conferring with U. S. C. officials and 
visiting the new projects in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Hungary. He made a brief visit 
to the Boston headquarters in August at 
which time he wrote this report on the 
I.A.R.F. Conference in Cambridge, England. 
As a Unitarian minister, Mr. Cahill has served 
congregations in Clinton, Chelmsford and 
Tyngsboro, Massachusetts. He has contributed 
a chapter on the work of the Home Service 
Committee to the newly published “Together 
We Advance.” 
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very real and dangerous situation con- 
fronting the freedom-loving peoples of 
the world. The persistence of anti- 
semitism everywhere is one of the symp- 
toms that the real task of winning the 
peace has just begun. The fascists of 
every country including our own are 
grasping the opportunity to continue 
the fomentation ‘of hate and _ persecu- 
tion, relying as much upon the lethargy 
and wearines of men of good will as 
upon the effectiveness of the back- 
ground work done for them. by the 
Nazis, tare 


It became apparent at the conference 
as all of the various pieces of the pic- 
ture were laid out on the table and 
fitted together that one of the greatest 
threats to a peaceful world lies in this 


imminent danger of a resurgence of 


fascism behind the mask of persecution 
and hate directed at the Jew. It does 
no good merely to point out these some- 
what obvious facts unless there is a call 
to action directed at those of us who 
are determined that fascism shall be de- 
feated politically and religously as well 
as on the military front. After full 
discussion of the particular situation 
existing in the various countries, the 
delegates unanimously passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


*The International Association for Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom while 
recognizing the difficulties which arise when 
men and women of different cultures and 
religions live in close relationship affirms its 
conviction that any discriminatory treatment 
against Jews and other such minority groups 
is disastrous alike to persecutors and per- 
secuted; it repudiates those elements in 
orthodox Christian theology which have pro- 
vided a Christian apologia for anti-semitism 
or caused the Jew-to be regarded primarily 
as an object of missionary activity; it urges 


its member groups to educate people in the 


Edward A. Cahill 


true Christian spirit and to oppose anti- 
semitism wherever and whenever it raises its 


~head.” 


This resolution contains within it 
some very interesting points for us to 
consider in laying our plans to imple- 
ment its spirit here in the United States. 
The responsibility of the Christian to 
act like a Christian is in the forefront 
of this resolution. It says in effect that 
anti-semitism is not a Jewish problem 
but a Christian problem. I think it 
was Phyllis Bottome who said in one 
of her books, “The Jew though per- 
secuted may remain a good Jew, but 
the Christian who persecutes can never 
be a good Christian.” 

Unitarian action taken 

For centuries the Christian perse- 
cutor of the Jew has found in many of 
the doctrines of orthodox Christianity 
a seeming religious justification for this 
action. This resolution calls attention 
to and repudiates these elements in or- 
thodox Christian theology which have 
served as a religious camouflage for 
the hate groups in their overt persecu- 
tion of the Jew. Finally, this resolution 
calls upon the member groups of the 
IARF to use whatever institutional 
strength they possess to actively oppose 
anti-semitism wherever and whenever it 
raises its head. 

Winning the war carried with it the 
grave responsibility for winning the 
peace, not only in the field of interna- 
tional relations, but here at home as 
well, building the kind of domestic life 
in America of which all men of good 
will may be proud. The IARF, of 
which our denomination is a member, 
calls upon all of us to do our utmost 
in the days which lie immediately ahead 
to stamp out and destroy those elements 
of Nazism which still persist. 


by IRVING R. MURRAY 


‘orld Order: 
What Local Groups Can Do 
A Manual of Suggestions for 


Community Action 


GOVERNMENTS don’t voluntarily make peace; they only 
terminate wars. Or so it must seem to the observant citizen 
today. He hasn’t much time left for observation, either, 
this citizen of the atomic age. He must act, at once, to save 
his very life. Obviously this means that he must act in 
association with like-minded neighbors. If we are to have 
world order, if man is to survive, local groups must be 
formed: 

(a) for the study of problems of world order, 

(b) for the education of the entire community in 
sound approaches to the solution of these probems, and 

(c) for bringing pressuré to bear upon Government 
officials to adopt these approaches as established policy. 

Foreign policy, in other words, can no longer be en- 
trusted to “experts.” It must take its place as a part of 
“government of the people, by the people, for the people.” 

To avoid discouragement we must remember that we 
are trying to effect a revolution in human habits. It may 
often seem that as regards “World Order: What Local 
Groups Can Do,” the last word must be, “Nothing.” That 


has been more or less the case throughout all history. De- 
mocracy has never extended to the making of foreign policy. 
Now it must, and as quickly as possible. International 
relations must be made human relations — relations of 
people, not of experts, carried on in human, intimate terms, 
not in the jargon of protocol. Again and again it will seem 
impossible. 
the crisis of our time, and truly mean to do something about 
it, will work the hardest. 

The suggestions following begin with (I) materials and 
activities for study of the most urgent problems of world 
order, and conclude with (II) projects for influencing 
public opinion and Government officials. Don’t use section 
I without using section II! Make your views known to your 
neighbors and to the appropriate representatives of Govern- 
The informed citizen must act promptly and effec- 


Just at- such moments local groups that see 


ment. 
tively, if we are to have peace. 

Visual aids may be obtained from your nearest distribu- 
tor. If he does not have the specific item you wish from 
the lists following, you will find the name of the producer 
after each title and may contact him directly (full names 
and addresses will be found at the end of this article). 
Rental fees will be nominal or moderate—fifty cents to two 
or three dollars. 

Literature may be obtained from the publishers whose 
names and addresses are also given hereafter. Acknowledge- 
ment is made to these publishers for many suggestions for 
the pages following. The manuscript has been prepared 
for use in the United States and in Canada, hence references 
to institutions and usages of both countries will be found 
in the text. 


I. MATERIALS AND ACTIVITIES FOR STUDY 


Books and pamphlets suggested meeting (perhaps showing the 


Literature The Charter of the UN, poster, 
a » ; “ U. S. Department of State. 

The United Nations in the Making The United» Nations _ Charter: 

(basic documents), World Peace 35 mm, slide film, Unitarian Com- 


Foundation, 25c. 


mission on World Order. Discus- 


below may be used for personal 
or group study of the topics to 
which they are related. Activi- 
ties, visual aids and recordings 
are, of course, for group use pri- 
marily. 


A. UNITED NATIONS IS, 
UNITED NATIONS ARE 
1. The United Nations is a 
security organization. You should 
be thoroughly familiar with its 
purposes and its structure. 


Group Programs and Projects: 
(a) At a meeting of your 
group have one person report on 
the powers of each of the fol- 
lowing principal organs of the 
UN: General Assembly, Security 
Council, Economic and Social 
Council, Trusteeship Council, In- 
ternational Court of Justice, Sec- 
retariat. Ask each to report, 
also, on the exercise of these 
powers to date, by way of illus- 
trating what they mean. The 
Chairman should be prepared to 
lead off by describing the Pur- 
and Principles of the or- 
ganization, and to conclude the 


slide film, ‘The United Nations 
Charter”) by reviewing the gen- 
eral structure of the'UN, showing 
the inter-relationships of the sev- 
eral organs described by the 
speakers. Speakers and Chair- 
man should be provided with 
copies of the Charter and should 
get together at least once before 
your meeting to make sure they 
give you a well-rounded presenta- 
tion. 


(b) Have a qualified speaker 
explain at one of your meetings 
why the UN was given this par- 
ticular basic structure; what 
changes are being advocated— 
and opposed—by what groups; 
how the UN differs from the old 
League of Nations, etc. 
cure such a speaker write to the 
peace organizations listed among 
the publishers on the last page 
following, telling them (in de- 
tail) the subject you want dis- 
cussed, and asking for sugges- 
tions of people resident in or 
near your community who could 
present the subject authorita- 
tively. 


To se-- 


Charter of the United Nations, 
American Association for the United 
Nations, free. 

United Nations Charter (Series of 
6 flyers), American Association for 
the United Nations, free. 

One Day ... Undivided Brother- 
hood, Unitarian Commission on 
World Order, free. 

The United Nations Charter, 
Harold E. Stassen, American Associ- 
ation for the United Nations, free. 

“Are We Ready for a World 
State?” Edward R. Lewis, Yale 
Review, Spring 1946, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, $1.00. : 

“The United Nations,” Headline 
Series (October, 1946), Foreign 
Policy Association, 25c. Discussion 
packet 25c extra. Pa 

United Nations Primer, Sigrid 
Arne, Farrar and Rinehart, $1.00. 

One World Or None and _ other 
leaflets, Americans United for World 
Government, free. 

The Anatomy of Peace, Emery 
Reves, Harper and Brothers, $2.00. 

Modern Man Is Obsolete, Norman 
Cousins, The Viking Press, $1.00. 

(The three publications listed im- 
mediately above are critical of the 
present UN.—Ed.) 

One World in the Making, R. B. 
Perry, c. III, A. A. Wyn, $3.00. 

Let Us Be Sane About Peace, 
Leslie T. Pennington, Unitarian 
Commission on World Order, 10c. 


Visual Aids 


Now the Peace, 16 mm. sound 
film, twenty minutes, Brandon Films. 

Search for Peace, 16 mm. sound 
film, ten minutes, American Associ- 
ation for the United Nations. 


sion guide supplied. 

We the Peoples, 16 mm. sound 
film, ten minutes, especially good 
for youth groups, Young America 
Films, 

We, the Peoples of the United 
Nations, poster, General Mills. 


Recordings 

Ask for a listing from which 
to make your selection. Ad- 
dress: 


World Wide Broadcasting Founda- 
tion, 598 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 

New York University Film Li- 
brary, 71 Washington Square S., 
Na ¥e"G; 

For recordings from the above 
you will need a 331/3 r. p.m. turn- 
table. For the following you can 
use an ordinary home phonograph 
.... (It is also available, to radio 
stations only, as a standard 33 1/3 
r.p.m_ electrical transcription.) 

One Day— Undivided Brother- 
hood, short addresses by Sumner 
Welles, Herbert Lehman, Roger 
Baldwin, Harold Urey and others 
in an album which will take twenty 
minutes to play—Available after 
November 1 from the Unitarian 
Commission on World Order, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


2. The United Nations are 
fifty-four countries* with one 


* Assuming that the Assembly ap- 
proves the Security Council’s Aug- 
ust 29 decision to admit Afghanistan, 
Iceland and Sweden to the UN. 
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thousand million citizens. You 
should know something about 
each country and its people. 


Group Programs and Projects: 


(a) Invite local veterans to 
speak to your group on UN 
countries in which they have 
been stationed. 

(b) Secure the co-operation of 
cocal nationality groups in pre- 
senting a program of folk dances, 
songs, skits, arts and crafts ex- 
hibit, orchestral music, etc. 

(c) Serve a nationality lunch 
Show films of the 


or supper. 
United Nations. 

(d) Visit the nationality 
churches, restaurants, clubs of 


your community. 

~ (e) Invite local consular offi- 
cials of United Nations coun- 
tries to address your group. 


\Literature 


The United Nations—Peoples and 
Countries, or Nations Informa- 
i e, free. 
Oe aa to the Peace, Sumner 
Welles, Editor, Dryden Press, $1.98. 

Headline Series, ask for list, For- 
eign Policy Association, 25c each. 
See also Foreign Policy Reports and 
Foreign Policy Bulletin, by the same 


lee Bulletins, published 


Information b 
mbassies or Information 
mane United 


fices of most of the 
ore Address inquiries to the 
several Embassies in Washington, 
. C., or to Information Offices 
listed hereafter among publishers 
and producers. Usually free. 
American Foreign Policy Library, 
edited by Sumner Welles and Donald 
C. McKay. Individual volumes on 
U. S. relations with various coun- 
tries and areas. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 


The . S. and Britain, Crane 
i 2.50. 
aa S. and the Near East, 


available March, 


The U. S.: and Mezico, Frank 
Tannenbaum, available May, 1947. 

The U. S. and the Caribbean, 
Dexter Perkins, June, 
1947. 

The U. S. and the Northern Re- 
publics of South America, avail- 
able June, 1947. 

The U. S. and Germany, Harold 
C. Deutsch, available July, 1947. 
And other titles to _be announced. 

The Unitarian Commission on 
World Order will publish Novem- 
ber 1 a discussion guide for use 
with The U. S. and Britain, 10c. 
Discussion guides for later volumes 
will be released on publication dates. 
As listed above these dates are 
tentative and approximate. 


Visual Aids 


Write Brandon Films for cata- 
logues of foreign language dra- 
matic films with English titles. 
Films listed below are documen- 
taries, all with English com- 
mentary. 


Australia Today, 16, mm. color 
sound film, forty-five minutes, Aus- 
tralian Information Bureau. 

Britain and Her Empire, 16 mm, 
sound film, fifteen minutes, Marcu 
oF TIME. ‘: 

Changing Face of India, 16 mm. 
sound film, eleven minutes, British 
Information Services. 

China’s Pattern for Peace, 16 
mm. sound film, nine minutes, Sun- 
Dial Films. = ; 
Good Neighbor Family _ (Latin 
America), 16 mm. sound film, 
twenty minutes, Office of Inter- 
American Affairs. 
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available 


Greece, 16 mm. sound film, fifteen 
minutes, Marcu oF TIME. 

Holland Carries On, 16 _ mm. 
sound film, eighteen minutes, Firms 
or Art NATIONS. 

Ttaly, 16 mm. sound film, .eight- 
een minutes, Marcu or TIME. 

Journey m Flanders, 16 mm. 
sound film, twenty minutes, Belgian 
Government Information Center. 

Letter from Paris, 16 mm. sound 
film, eighteen minutes, A. F. Films. 

Modern Czechoslovakia, 16 mm. 
sound film, thirty minutes, Fiims 
oF Att NatTIons. 

One Day in Soviet Russia, 16 
mm. sound film, fifty-five minutes, 
Brandon Films. 

Palestine, 16 mm. sound film. fif- 
teen minutes, Marcu or TIME. 

Peoples of Canada, 16 mm. sound 
film, twenty-one minutes, Brandon 
films. 

The Bridge (Latin America), 16 
mm. sound film, thirty minutes, 
Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

The Bea tales Republic, 16. mm. 


sound film, fifteen minutes, Marcu 
oF TIME. 

This is Greece Today, 16 mm. 
sound film, twenty minutes, Greek 
War Relief Association. 

This is New Zealand, 16 mm. 
sound film, twenty minutes, Fitms 


or Art NAaTIONs. 

USSR—The Land and the People, 
16 mm. slide film, Unitarian Com- 
mission on World Order. 

Other films available from: YMCA 
Motion Picture Bureaus located at 
347 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 19 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; 1700 
Patterson Ave., Dallas, Texas; and 
351 Turk St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Also N. Y. U. Film Library, 71 
Washington Square S., N. Y. C.; 
Boston University Film Library, 84 
Exeter St., Boston, Mass.; and UN 
Information Office, Films Division, 
Box 1000, N. Y. C. 1. Write to 
any of these or to the producers 
listed at the end for catalogues 
of available films. 

Exhibits may be obtained from the’ 
Information Offices, listed among 
the publishers and producers here- 
after, and occasionally from Em- 
bassies. Exhibits of Russian _paint- 
ings, photographs, etc., may be ob- 
tained from the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, 114 
E,j32nd st., No. Ye:C. 


3. The United Nations began 
with a series of conferences on 
certain specific world problems. 
These conferences issued in the 
establishment of a number of 
United Nations enterprises, now 
about to be gathered together as 
the specialized agencies of the 
Economic and Social Council. 
You will want to know the his- 
tory of these enterprises, to 
appreciate their importance in 
the building of a sense of world 
community. 


Group Programs and Projects 


(a) A local banker or econo- 


mist can surely be found to speak ,# 


to your group about the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

(b) Your local public health 
officer should be able to direct 
you to a speaker on the Inter- 
national Health Organization. 

(c) Labor unions will be able 
to provide speakers on the Inter- 
national Labor Organization. 

(d) See. references hereafter 
to Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, International Trade Or- 
ganization, UNRRA, UNESCO, 
etc. ’ 

(e) Show the film, “Now the 
Peace,” to inform your members 


= 


of the historical relation of the 
specialized agencies to the UN. 

(f) Have four or five of your 
members speak, each on one of 
the specialized agencies. The 
Chairman should be prepared to 
show how these diversified ac- 
tivities are related to the UN 
quest for peace. ; 

(g) Prepare your own exhibit 
on the work of the specialized 
agencies. 

Your pharmacist or the local 
Medical Society will lend drugs 
(empty bottles) etc., for a table 


on the International Health Or- . 


ganization; make your own pla- 
cards re the functions: of the 
agency. Likewise the local Ex- 
tension Office of the Department 
of Agriculture will lend materials 
for an FAO table; your bank, 
materials for a Monetary Fund 
table; etc. 


Literature 


See references to FAO, 
UNRRA, International Trade 
Organization, UNESCO, etc., be- 


low. 


Money and the Postwar World, 
United Nations Information Office, 
10c. 

International Monetary  Recon- 
struction, Michael A. Heilperin, 
American Enterprise Association, 
50c. 

“Strong Health Unit Formed,’’ 
th Nations News (Aug., 1946), 

Cc. 


International Labor Conference, 


Twenty-Seventh Session, Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, $1.00. 
Official Bulletin, Dec. 15, 1945, 


International Labor Office, 50c. 

U. N. Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, Herman Finer, World Peace 
Foundation, 25c. 

The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, Leroy D. Stinebower, Commis- 
sion to Study the Organization of 
Peace, 10c. 


FOR CURRENT 
DEVELOPMENTS: 


United Nations News, Woodrow 
Wilson Library, $2.00 per year. 

Washington Bulletin, Americans 
Reise for World Government, Inc., 
ree. 

Official UN Weekly News Bul- 
fetin, International Documents Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, Press, 
$6.00 per year. 

Official Journal of the Economic 
and Social Council, International 


Documents Service, c. $4.00 per 
session, 

Visual Aids 

For International Monetary 


Fund, International Health Or- 
ganization and the International 
Labor Organization are not yet 
available. Films, etc. for FAO, 
International Trade Organization 
and some other specialized agen- 
cies are listed below. 


B. RELIEF AND RECON- 
STRUCTION 


1. The United States and Can- 
ada must send abroad food, 
clothing and medicines in vast 
quantities for at least another 
twelve months. Acquaint your- 
self with the facts of this econ- 
tinuing, desperate need. 


Group Programs and Projects 


(a) Prepare an exhibit for dis- 
play at one of your meetings, 
showing the daily rations of 
various countries in Europe and 
Asia—a different table for each 
country’s ration. You can get 
the necessary current informa- 
tion from the latest UNRRA 
Monthly Review. Have one of 
your members give a short talk 
about each. 

(b) Personnel of overseas re- 
lief agencies are returning to this 
country ‘steadily now, to enter 
employment with American so- 
rial agencies, etc. Locate some 
such person in your community 
and have him speak at one of 
your meetings. Show films listed 
below. 

(c) Serve a luncheon or sup- 
per such as the average Hun- 
garian, Chinese, Indian, etc., eats 
today. Follow the meal with 
something like (a) or (b), im- 
mediately above. 

(d) In showing films point out 
the ragged clothing of those pic- 
tured. Illustrate. the need for 
clothing and medicines with case 
histories (which the Unitarian 
Service Committee, 9 Park 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts, 
will supply). (See also B, 5, be- 
low.) 


Literature 


UNRRA Monthly Review, United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, free. 

World Service (and other publi- 


cations), Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, free. ‘ 
“Europe’s Homeless ~ Millions,” 


Fred K. Hoehler, Foreign Policy 

Beppe oy Headline Series No. 54, 
Cc. 

Friends Service Committee, var- 

ious publications, free. 


- Visual Aids 


Photographic Exhibit, 
Service Committee. 

Out of the Ruins, (Greece), 16 
sound film, thirty minutes, 
UNRRA. 

The Pale Horseman, 16 mm. sound 
film, twenty minutes, UNRRA. 

Food—Secret of the Peace, 16 
mm. sound film, seventeen minutes, 
Brandon Films. 

This Is Greece Today, 


Unitarian 


16 mm. 


sound film, twenty minutes, Greek 
War Relief - Association. 
Suffer Little Children, 16 mm. 


sound film, twenty minutes, UNRRA. 
Freedom and Famine, 16 mm. 
sound film, ten minutes, UNRRA. 
Stricken Peninsula, (Italy), 16 
mm. sound film, eighteen minutes, 


British Information Services. 


2. When (and if) UNRRA is 
eliminated, its functions must be 
fulfilled by United Nations action 
equal to the continuing emer- 
gency. ~You must be informed 
of current developments in this 
connection. 


Group Programs and Projects 
(a) Present a debate on the 


question, “Resolved: that relief “a 
measures financed by United Na- 
tions Governments must be con- 


¢ 


vfs 


— 


th, aggre: 


—— 


tinued after December 31, 1946.” 


To secure material go to the 
library and look up UNRRA in 
the Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Literature or the New York 
Times Index, articles published 
since July 15 dealing with the 
termination of UNRRA and pro- 
posals for the fulfillment of its 
functions by other UN agencies. 

(b) Have three or four of your 
members present a discussion of 
the problem of displaced persons. 
Same sources of material as (a), 
immediately above, and _ also 
UNRRA Monthly Review, pub- 
lished by UNRRA. 


(c) Have three or four of your 
members investigate and report 
on such charges (frequently 
made) as these: UNRRA is cor- 
rupt; UNRRA in Europe is filled 

- with Soviet spies; UNRRA is 
helping the Soviet Union prepare 
for war against the West; 
UNRRA virtually gives to the 
Soviet Union money taken away 
from the American taxpayer; for 
the relief administered goes to 
the victims of Soviet pillaging. 
UNRRA in China has unwit- 
tingly become a tool of reaction- 
ary forces. 

Be careful to choose thoroughly 
responsible people for this assign- 
ment—people who will look into 
the questions exhaustively. 


Literature 


Since you want information on 
current developments for this 
topic, you will have to rely on 
newspapers and periodicals. Be 
careful to balance material gath- 
ered from such _ conservative 
sources as Time, New York 
Times, etc. with material from 
issues of PM, Nation, New Re- 
public, ete., of the same approxi- 
mate dates. 


Visual Aids 
UNRRA Reports to the U. S. A. 


16 mm. sound film, ten minutes, 
UNRRA. 
In the Wake of the Armies: 


UNRRA, 16 mm. sound film, fifteen 
minutes, UNRRA. 

The Star and the Sand, 16 mm. 
sound film, eighteen minutes, 
UNRRA. 

3. The United States and Can- 

ada should co-operate with the 
Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. 
You should be familiar with its 
purposes and its current activi- 
ties. . 


Group Programs and Projects 


(a) You will be able to locate 
a speaker on this subject in the 
co-operative movement, in some 
nearby agricultural college or in 
the Extension Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Be 
sure, however, that you get some- 


BI 


Use. film to enliven your program 


one who has really studied the 
subject—not someone who will 
be opposed to FAO, nor some- 
one who will be in favor of it, 
merely because it’s something 
new! 


(b) Present a “Town Meet- 
ing” with two of your members 
speaking for full co-operation 
with FAO, two speaking against 
it. Throw the meeting open to 
questions and discussion from 
the floor. 


(c) Prepare an exhibit of 
“twin-photographs,” i.e., pairs of 
photos which will illustrate fam- 
ine in one part of the world and 
abundance in another at the 
same time. Have the members 
of your group discuss the ques- 
tion, “Would it not make for 
peace if the ‘haves’ shared with 
the ‘have-nots?’” Prepare an- 
other exhibit for display at the 
same time, photographs _ illus- 
trating the variation in harvests 
from year to year (one year a 
good crop, another year bad) in 
each of several places. Have 
your members discuss the ques- 
tion, “Would it not be a good 
idea to lay away some of the 
abundance of the good years in 
defense against the bad?” Have 
someone prepared to explain the 
U. S. ever-normal = granary. 
Finally, move on to discussion of 
the question, “Could this not be 
done on a_ world-wide scale? 
Would not all lands be wealthier 
if we could institute a world-wide 
ever-normal granary?” (Think 
of the saving if the elimination 
of hunger contributed to the out- 
lawing of war!) Photographs 
may be secured from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, your 
local newspapers and _ library. 
Photos of Russian agriculture 
are obtainable from the Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. Photos of present 
conditions in Europe and Asia 
will be found in UNRRA News 
Photo Sheet. 


Literature 


“Constitution of FAO,”  Inter- 
national Conciliation, No. 412, Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace, Sc. 

F. A. O., Gove Hambidge, FAO, 
free. 


Towards A World .of Plenty, 
United Nations Information Office, 


10c. 
Food for the World, T. W. 


Schultz, ed., University of Chicago 
Press, $3.75. ’ 

The Reconstruction of World Ag- 
riculture, Karl Brandt, W. W. 
Norton & Co., $4.00. ’ 


Visual Aids 


World of Plenty, 16 mm. sound 
film, forty-five minutes, British In- 
formation Services. 


Food, Secret of the Peace, 16 mm, 
sound film, seventeen minutes, Bran- 
don Films. 


UNRRA News 


Photo 
UNRRA, free. 


Sheet, 


4. Freedom must prevail in 
world trade; the United States 
and Canada must co-operate with 
the future International Trade 
Organization; the United States 
must be generous in advancing 
credits to nations endeavoring to 
re-build their war-shattered econ- 
omies. You need to understand 
these inter-related necessities of 
world reconstruction. 


Group Programs and Projects 


(a) Exhibit consumers’ goods 
for which Americans or Cana- 
dians are in whole or in part in- 
debted to producers of other 
nations. Any economic geog- 
raphy book will provide the nec- 
essary facts. Present, the day 
you show this exhibit to your 
group, one of the films below, or 
a debate on the question, “Re- 
solved: that the U. S. (or Can- 
ada) can be economically self- 
sufficient.”—or “Resolved: that 
the complete elimination of all 
tariffs would greatly increase the 
standards-of-living of all coun- 
tries, not excepting those whose 
standards are now the highest.” 


(b) Present an “Information, 
Please” program on world trade. 
Have six of your members read 
some of the material below, from 
which the Chairman should also 
draw the questions. Questions 
which these “experts” cannot 
answer should be referred to the 
audience. 


(c) For a meeting on the In- 
ternational Trade Organization 
you will be wise to secure the 
services of a first-rate economist 
—who must also possess great 
skill in speaking to laymen. Show 
a film the same day. 


(d) Discuss requests for U. S. 
loans as they arise. Let one of 
your members ‘present the argu- 
ment for granting the loan, an- 
other the argument for refusing 
it. 


Literature 


“Proposals for Expansion of 
World Trade,” U. S. Dept. of State 
Pub. No. 2411, Commercial Policy 
Series No. 79, 10c. 

A Commercial Policy for the 
United Nations, Percy W.. Bidwell, 
Carnegie Endowment for’ Interna- 
tional Peace, 10c. 

What Foreign Trade Means to 
You,. Public Affairs Committee, 10c. 

International Trade Organization, 
en Policy Association Bulletin, 

Cc 

Freedom from Want: A Wor 
Goal, Public Affairs Committee, foe 

Cartels or Free Enterprise, Public 
Sere Comemaaites, 10c. 

or. rade and World Plent 
Robert Gulick, National Peace Con. 
si pa 12¢. 

merican Trade Proposal 2 
eer of eae, free, 2 Seen 

merica’s Role in the World Econ- 
omy, Alvin H. Hansen Apa - 
ton & Co,, Inc., $2.50. Sir ES ahi 


Visual Aids . 


Foreign Trad@~I#'si Good Busi- 
ness, 35 mm. slide film, Unitarian 
Commission on World Order. Dis- 
cussion Guide supplied. 

Made in the U. S. A., 16 mm. 
Sound film, ten minutes, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 

When Asia Speaks, 16 mm. sound 


film, twenty minutes, Brandon 
Films. 

Our Shrinking World, 16 mm. 
sound film, 15 minutes, Young 


America Films. 


5. The voluntary sacrifices of 
mdividuals and groups must 
“spark” the United Nations pro- 
gram of relief and reconstruction. 
Your group should bring to the 
peace a spirit of sacrifice equal- 
ling or exceeding that which won 
the war. 


Group Programs and Projects 


(a) Collect canned goods for 
shipment to the starving. Send 
eans to the Unitarian Service 
Committee, 31 E. 35th St, 
N. Y. C.; or give them to your 
local Emergency Food Collec- 
tion Committee. You can also 
collect used but usable clothing, 
and it, too, may be shipped to 
the part of the world where it 
is most needed, via the Unita- 
rian Service Committee or some 
agency in your community. 

(b) Make stuffed toys for 
children. Write the Unitarian 
Service Committee for instruc- 
tions. 


(c) Make cash contributions 
to the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, Friends Service Commit- 
tee, 20 South 12th St., Philadel- 
phia, Red Cross and _ other 
agencies. 


(d) Hold teas, bridge parties, 
—present benefit performances, 
etc.; give proceeds to relief 


agencies. 
(e) Purchase CARE (Co-op- 


erative for American Remittances 
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Make the problem of relief and reconstruction real to your 
members—with a food collection project. 


to Europe, established and op- 
erated by twenty-four American 
relief agencies) food packages 
and consign them to one of the 
CARE member-agencies. Each 
package contains thirty meals of 
high nutritional value, and costs 
$15.00. Application forms may 
be secured at your bank or from 
CARE, 50 Broad Street, New 
York 4, New York. 

(f) Co-operate with all the 
food-saving programs of your 
local Emergency Famine Relief 
Committee. 


C. INTERNATIONAL LAW 
AND ORGANIZATION 


1. We cannot move from the 
Charter toward World Govern- 
ment until we attain under- 
standing, mutual trust and good 
faith among the powers, especi- 
ally as between Great Britain 
and the United States on the one 
hand, and the Soviet Union on 
the other. No group should fail 
to study this central problem of 
the peace. 


Group Programs and Projects 


(a) See A, 1, (b), above, and 
suggestions for Literature and 
Visual Aids following that sev- 
tion. 


(b) Have eleven of your mem- 
bers dramatize a meeting of the 
UN Security Council, each rep- 
resenting a delegate-member. Let 
the “Security Council meeting” 
be concerned with the Greek 
question, the atomic armaments 
question, or whatever is the prin- 
cipal issue of the day. Each 
delegate would present his na- 
Dialogue should be 
written to bring out (a) each 
nation’s attitude toward the UN, 
its strengths and weaknesses, (b) 
the issues in the question “the 
Security Council” is discussing 
and, (c) the likelihood of success 
or failure in settling such a ques- 
tion by the Security Council as 
presently constituted. To do 
this program right you will have 
to put your very best people to 
work on it. 
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tion’s views. 


(c) Have two of your mem- 
bers dramatize a conference be- 
tween Molotov and Byrnes ov 
the issues currently dividing the 
United States (or Canada) and 
the Soviet Union. 


(d) Present a Town Meeting 
on “What Are the Russians Up 
To?” or “Can We Keep the 
Peace with Russia?” You will 
surely know of some_ good 
speaker in your community who 
is critical of the Soviet Union; 
the National Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship will tell 
you, if you do not already know, 
the name of a good speaker more 
friendly to Russia. Be sure that 
two or more contrasting views 
are represented among your 
speakers. 


(e) Present a Quiz Program 
on American-Soviet. (or Cana- 
dian-Soviet) relations. Compile 
your questions from the litera- 
ture below. Give your experts, 
two weeks before your meeting, 
copies of the books and pamph- 
lets from which you will take 
the questions. 


(f) Use the panel-discussion 
technique—whereby speakers rep- 
resenting several viewpoints each 
speak briefly first, then put ques- 
tions to each other, then answer 
questions from the floor.-(with a 
Chairman to “sum up” at the 
end)—for such topics as: “Can 
We Make the UN Work?”; “Do 
We Need World Government?”; 
“Can Russia and the West Live 
Together?”: “Is the Veto An- 
achronistic in the Atomie Age?”; 


“Ts Russian Use of the Veto 
Sabotaging the UN?” 

Literature 

“Thoughts on Soviet Foreign 


Policy and What To Do About It,” 
John Foster Dulles, Life, June 3 and 


10, 1946, 30c. Critical of the Soviet 
Union. 
“Russia Bars Amity with the 


U. S.,’? Brooks Atkinson, New York 
Times, July 7, 8, 9, 21c Critical 
of the Soviet Union. 

Russian-American Relations, So 
cial Action Magazine, October 15, 
1945, 15c. More optimistic. 
Reporter, (monthly, $1.00 per 
year), and other publications, Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. 


The Big Three, David J. Dallin, 
Yale University Press, $2.75. Pessi- 
mistic. 

Soviet Politics at Home and 
Abroad, Frederick L. Schuman, 
Alfred A. Knopf, $4.00. Optimistic. 

The Pattern of Soviet Power, Ed- 
gar Snow, Random House, $2.75. 
Friendly, but should be checked 
against more recent critical magazine 
articles by Snow, to be found by 
consulting The Reader's Guide to 
Periodical Literature. 

Meet the Soviet Russians, Grad- 
uate School of Education, Harvard 
University, $1.00. 

The Great Conspiracy, Michael 
Sayers and Albert E. Kahn, Little, 
Brown and Company, $3.50. Is 
there an anti-Soviet plot in the U. S.? 

World Politics Faces Economics, 
Harold D. Lasswell, McGraw-Hill, 


$1.25. 

The Meeting of East and West, 
F. S. C. Northrop, MacMillan, 
$6.00. Proposals for the resolution 


of the conflict of values between 
East and West. ‘ 

“In Quest of Mutual Understand- 
ing,” Paul Schrecker, Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, August 24, 
1946, 15c. 

World Government News, month- 
ly, published by World Government 
ee $1.00 per year. Critical of 


Freedom and Union, monthly, pub- 


lished by Federal Union, Inc., 
$4.00 annually. 
World Organization: An Anno- 


tated Bibliography, Hans Aufricht, 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, free. 


Visual Aids 


See films on the Soviet Union 
listed under A, 2, above. 

Exhibits, National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship. 


2. Meanwhile studies should 
be made looking to the establish- 
ment of international law which 
shall refer to the individual hu- 
man being directly (without the 
mediation of the nation-state), 
and before whose bar all states 
shall stand as equals. 


Group Programs and Projects 


(a) Have half a dozen of your 
members present a panel discus- 
sion of “The Rights of Citizens,” 


five of them to speak of these - 


rights as they are enjoyed in 
different countries—one for each 
(for example, the U. S. A., the 
U. S. S. R., Britain, China, Ar- 
gentina), with the sixth speaker 
discussing the relation of the 
variance in the enjoyment of 
these rights (as between nations) 
to. world peace. The sixth 
speaker, in other words, will try 
to bring the discussion ’round to 
this question: “Would not the 
peace of the world be more se- 
cure if the citizens of all lands 


' Soviet. 


enjoyed the maximum of human 
rights?” , 
(b) Present a Town Meeting 
on “What Is Democracy?”— 
making sure your speakers in- 
clude one who will defend the © 
Western definition of the term, — 
another who will defend the 
meaning the Soviets give it. 


(c) Present a meeting on 
“Georgia—U. 8. A. & U.S.S. R.” 
The National: Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
and the Urban League, as well 
as the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce, will provide pictures 
on human rights in Georgia, 
U.S. A.; the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship will 
provide photographs and litera- 
ture for Georgia, U. S. S. R. 
Pick out two people to speak 
whom you know to be more for 
human rights than for either the 
U.S. A. or the U.S. 5S. R. Let 
one talk about the American 
Georgia, the other about the 
Display photographs and 
literature. Point the discussion 
to the differing meanings of De- 
mocracy in the West and in the 
Soviet Union. 


(d) Ask four of your mem- 
bers to report, one each, on the 
recent work of the Human Rights 
Commission, the Commission on 
the Status of Women, the Tem- 
porary Social Commission and 
the Economic and Employment 
commission of the UN Economic 
and Social Council. In the dis- 
cussion following these reports 
try to establish the relevance of 
this work to the maintenance of 
peace. 


Literature 


We Have Seen America, Ilya 
Ehrenburg and _ others, National 
Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, 2c. 

I Chose Freedom, Victor Kravy- 
CHENKO, Scribner, bE 

Guide to Commumity Activity on 
Human Rights, Commission to 
Suen the Organization of Peace, 
10c. 

Publications on Human Rights, 
various titles, American Civil Lib- 


erties Union. 
International Law, Charles G. 
World 


Fenwick, Century, $4.00. 
Human Rights and_ the 

Order, Quincy Wright, Commission 

to Study the Organization of Peace, 


Ce 

Draft Declaration International 
Rights & Duties of Man, American 
Association for the United Nations, 
“ines e25e; 


a 


i See Literature on Economic and 

~ Social Council, and Current Devel- 

| opments, A, 3, above. 

_ Visual Aids 

Americans All, 16 mm. sound 
film, twenty minutes, Marcu oF 
Time. 

It’s Your America, 16 mm. sound 
film, thirty-five minutes, U. S. 
. Treasury WFD. 

*  Man—One Family, 16 mm. sound 


film, thirty minutes, British In- 


formation Services. 

Our Shrinking World, 16 mm. 
sound film, fifteen minutes, Young 
America Films. 

Towards Unity, 16 mm. sound 
film, eleven minutes, Brandon Films. 


D. EDUCATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


1. If the human spirit is every- 
where to be free, the program of 
the United Nations Educational, 

_ Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization must be widely under- 
stood and warmly supported. 


Group Programs and Projects 


(a) Some educator in your 
community is sure to be capable 
of speaking informatively about 
UNESCO. Perhaps on the same 
program you will want to present 
a scientist to discuss the Organ- 
ization’s scientific program. 


(b) Ask two educators and a 
layman to give you a round- 
table on the topic: “Are there 
basic standards of education 
equally applicable to every na- 
tion? If all nations met these 
standards, would that make for 
peace?” 


(c) If you are Jocated near a 
college or university invite three 
or four students from foreign 
countries to speak to your group 
—perhaps to tell you what they 
think a regular international 
exchange of students, scientists 
and cultural leaders might do for 
a discussion on the peace of the 
world. 


(d) Find out what your Gov- 
ernment is telling the rest of the 
world about you and your fellow- 
citizens. Display posters and lit- 
erature the Government is using 
abroad (to be secured from the 
appropriate Government offices) , 
perhaps beside similar materials 
distributed in your own country 


arseeeeeurem 


by Information Offices and Em- 


bassies of other nations (listed in 
Publishers and Producers below) . 
Discussion: Is a fair picture be- 
ing presented? 


’ Literature 


“Education in Review—Import- 
ance of UNESCO,” Bryn Hovde, 
N. Y. Times, August 18, 1946, 15c. 

Constitution of UNESCO, Bul- 
letin No. 334, U. S. Department of 
State, Nov. 18, 1945, free. 

“International Co-operation in Six 
Fields,” United Nations News, 
June, 1946, 25c. 

Education Faces the Future, I. B. 


lene Harper and_ Brothers, 


Various Pamphlets, Committee on 
Education and Cultural Relations, 
American Council on Education. 

Reader’s Guide to Periodical Lit- 
eratuve and New York Times Index 
—look up articles on “UNESCO” 
ander that heading, and articles on 
U. S. State Department efforts to 
interpret America to the rest of 
the world under the headings ‘‘U. S. 
State Department,’’ and ‘Benton, 
William,” the assistant Secretary of 
State in charge of this program. 

2. Freedom of communication 
is an indispensable necessity for 
the mutual understanding of the 
peoples, as well as for confidence 


between states. 


Group Programs and Projects 


(a) Present a round-table on 
the topic, “Would worldwide 
freedom of the press contribute 


to world peace?” 


(b) Have two of your mem- 
bers report on the newspaper 
coverage of the Paris Peace Con- 
ference (1946) in your city and 
in Moscow. (For Moscow cov- 
erage see Middleton reference, 
Literature below. Compare with 
newspapers your own city same 
week as that covered by Middle- 
ton for Moscow.) Discuss these 
questions: (a) Was the newspa- 
per coverage in your own city 
scrupulously fair? (b) Does 
“coloring the news” contribute 
to fears and suspicions between 
nations? 


(c) You can secure a speaker 
on this topic from your local 
newspapers; some members of 
the staff(s) are sure to be inter- 
ested in the subject. 


(d) Appoint committees to re- 
port to your group on how inter- 
national news is covered in your 


community by press, radio and 
moving pictures. Pick out four 
or five currently important topics 
and have all three committees 
limit their reports to these. Dis- 
cuss the objectivity and accuracy 
of news as given to your com- 
munity. Does it reveal any bias? 
How does it compare with the 
news-coverage of other cities? Of 
other nations? Are there parts 
of the world from which you do 
not get accurate news-reports? 
Why? 

(e) Appoint a committee to 
investigate the teaching of the 
social sciences in the public and 
private schools of your com- 
munity. Ask the committee to 
report on the objectivity and 
accuracy of the teaching of his- 
tory, government, civics, eco- 
nomics and current events. What 
groups have tried to influence 
the content of this teaching? Is 
enough time given to these sub- 
jects in the curriculum of your 
schools? Are the textbooks fair 
and un-biased? Are they world- 
minded or are they jingoistic? 
Have the texts, and other mate- 
rials used by the schools in this 
teaching, available for inspection 
at the meeting to which your 
committee reports. 


(f) Run an essay contest 
among your members on _ the 
United Nations Holiday idea. 


Let the three best essays be read 
at one of your meetings. 


Literature 


Toward an International Bill of 


Rights, American Civil Liberties 
Union, 10c. 
Peoples Speaking to Peoples, 


Commission on Freedom of_ the 
Press, University of Chicago Press, 
$2.00. 

Postwar Information Program, Dr. 
Arthur Macmahon, U. S. Dept. of 
State, free. 

Are You Free to Read, See, Hear? 
American Civil Liberties Union, 10c. 

United Nations Holiday, Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, free. 

“The Week’s News As Russia Got 
It,’ Drew Middleton, New York 
Times, August 18, 1946, 15c. 


E. THE ATOM 


To prevent atomic warfare the 
United Nations must institute 
effective international control of 
atomic energy. 
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Group Programs and Projects, 
Literature, Visual Aids 


_See Atomic Information, pub- 
lished by the National Committee on 
Atomic Information, No. 5, ‘Pro- 
gram and Speakers Number,” and 
later issues, for detailed suggestions, 
topics, speakers, literature, films, 
etc., on this subject. Speakers are 
listed in No. 5 for all states. Write 
Committee for suggestions for speak- 
ers im Canada. 

How to Live with the Atom, 35 
mm. slide film, Unitarian Commis- 
sion on World Order. Discussion 
Guide supplied. 

World Control of Atomic Energy, 
35 mm. slide film, Unitarian Com- 
mission on World Order.  Discus- 
sion Guide supplied. 


F. TRUSTEESHIP 


UN trusteeship plans, both for 
areas occupied by dependent peo- 
ples and for areas deemed stra- 
tegic from the military view- 
pomt, should be supported by 
the people of all the United Na- 
tions. 


Group Programs and Projects 


(a) Present a Town Meeting 
on one of these topics: “Should 
the U. 8. Take Possession of Pa- 
cific Islands?”; “What Should 
Be Done About Palestine?”; 
“What Should Be Done with For- 
mer Axis Possessions?”; “What 
Should» Be Done About Former 
League Mandates?” 

On these topics you will be 
wisé to secure the services of 
well-informed, expert speakers. 


(b) Have two or three of your 
members study the purposes of 
the trusteeship plans of the 
United Nations, reporting to 
your group. Ask one to tell you 
what trusteeship means for de- 
pendent peoples; another its 
meaning for strategic areas and 
their relation to world peace; a 
third what is blocking wider ac- 
ceptance and quicker establish- 
ment of the trusteeship system. 
The three speakers may want to 
compare trusteeship with the 
mandate system of the League of 
Nations (see Article 22 of the 
Covenant of the League, Chapter 
XII of the UN Charter). 


(c) Present a program in 
which the trusteeship question is 
tied in with other topics listed 
above, e.g., trusteeship and world 

(Continued on page 404) 
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The time has come to build a new, world-wide 
faith for the human race, based on our clearer under- 
standing of human beings and their history, on our 
advancing knowledge of the universe. Doubt has 


done its work — it is now time to go beyond doubt. 


BY KENNETH L. PATTON 
Author of Hello, Man and Strange Seed 


SSAUd NOOVAd 


) 


: the first of the fall Beacon Press titles 


BEYOND DOUBT 


by KENNETH L. PATTON 


“A RELIGION for today goes beyond the wish- 
ful thinking of the childhood of the race. It 
introduces men to the creativity and freedom 
of their advancing maturity. The time for 
skepticism and doubt is past. The old faith 
has been renovated and the old structure 


‘ cleared away. The time has come to build a 


new, world-wide faith for the human race, 
based on our clearer understanding of human 
beings and their history, on our advancing 
knowledge of the universe. Doubt has done 
its work—it is now time to go beyond doubt.” 


Religious humanism as a philosophy of life 
and as a religious movement has not yet stirred 
the imagination and the religious fervour of 
the masses of men. And yet it is the simplest 
of all faiths, the most rooted in the common- 


sense and the everyday life of the people. It 
has become the religion that the great majority 
of humanity practices and the small minority 
professes. 


In Beyond Doubt Mr. Patton states in the 
everyday language of the man on the street, 
in terms of the problems and experiences of 
all men, what this human and natural religion 
is. In order to clarify its principles he con- 
trasts it, point by point, with the beliefs of a 
supernaturalistic religion such as Christianity. 
He explores the basic attitudes and ideas of a 
religious program that is natural, human, sci- 
entific, democratic and artistic, where the goal 
is a just and creative commonwealth of man- 
kind. 

$2.00 


THREE UNITARIAN PHILOSOPHIES 
OF RELIGION 


by R. LESTER MONDALE 


Tuis second book in the Beacon Reference 
Series, is divided into three sections: Deism, 
Theism and Humanism. These chapters give 
a positive and concrete expression to the in- 
clusiveness of the Unitarian movement with 
emphasis primarily on the living values of 


~ 


BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET 


BOSTON 


8, MASSACHUSETTS 


each viewpoint. In brief, Mr. Mondale draws 
the picture of the Unitarian movement as ex- 
ploration, experimentation, comradely clash- 
ing and interchanging of ideas, advance—on 
the intellectual and spiritual front. 


25¢ 
Please send me ........ copies of BEYOND DOUBT 
AG valde copies of THREE UNITARIAN PHILO- 
SOPHIES OF RELIGION. For which 
check enclosed ............ bill me. 
INCITS sh eRe ee Oe ee 
IN ake Wet) compen Peon cee bie oA een Se rr Pree ee 
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WORLD ORDER: What Local Groups Can Do 
(Continued from page 401) 


trade, trusteeship and Ameri- 
can-Soviet co-operation, ete. En- 
title your program, “Canada’s 
(America’s) Stake in the Trus- 
teeship System,” and ask each 
speaker to make it clear that the 
trusteeship system is essential to 
the foreign trade, the security, 
etc., of your own country. 


Literature 


Strategic Bases in the Pacific, 
‘Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace, free. 

The United States and the Inter- 


national Trusteeship System, Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, free. 

“In Quest of Empire,” W. : 
Langsam, Foreign Policy Headline 
Series, 25c. 


Great Britain: An Empire in 
Transition, A, Viton, John Day, 
£2.00 


Trusteeship and Colonial Welfare, 
A. N. Holcombe, World-wide Broad- 
tasting Foundation, 10c. 

Dependent Areas in the Post-War 
World, A. N. Holcombe, World 
Peace Foundation, 50c. 

The International Mandates, Aaron 


Margolith, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press, $2.50. 
The Mandates System, Norman 


Bentwick, Longmans, Green, $5.50. 


ill 


Il. ACTION PROJECTS 
For Influencing Public Opinion and Government Officials 


Before you act you must make 
every possible effort to antici- 
pate consequences. It is as- 
sumed that you have carefully 
studied the matter on which it 
is proposed to take action—that 
you are not jumping on your 
horse and galloping off madly in 
all directions! But you must 
also be prepared to face con- 
troversy. If you are spared it, 
~so much the better. It is not 
something to be sought for its 
own sake—liberals, please take 
note! Ordinarily, however, a few 
members of your group will be 
opposed to the action voted by 
the majority. There will cer- 
tainly be more than one “out- 
sider” who will take issue with 
you. 

The resulting controversy need 
not, should not be a quarrel. 
Let your action be taken, and 
be publicly represented, as the 
will of a majority fully respect- 
ing the views of the minority in 
disagreement, and you will not, 
cannot divide your group. Wel- 
come public criticism of your 
activity, and let the public know 
you will welcome criticism (pro- 
vided, of course, that opportunity 
is given for a full, fair presenta- 
tion of your own case), and the 
resultant debate will be of posi- 
tive value for both the critics 
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and your own group. Contro- 
versy is not to be avoided. You 
cannot escape it if you want to 
act. If you are not pig-headed 
about it you will profit from it, 
and so will your group and its 


cause. You need to remember 
always the epitaph of Mike 
ODayir....« 


This is the grave of Mike O’Day 

Who died maintaining his right 
of way. 

His right was clear, his will was 
strong, 

But he’s just as dead as“ if he’d 
been wrong. 


Do not attempt group action 
until you have won your fellow- 
members to the view that action 
is imperative, nor until there has 
been sufficient discussion (of the 
question on which action is pro- 
posed) to make every member 
feel that the subsequent vote is 
fairly taken. 

But act!—while there is still 


time to save humanity from 
self-annihilation! 

DISPLAYS 
Displays. are an_ effective 


means of conveying your mes- 
sage to the general public, if 
they are of “professional” appear- 


ance, are sufficiently numerous, . 


and are frequently changed. In 


all your public relations you will 
do well to seek professional ad- 
vice. Persuade someone skilled 
in this work to serve on your 
committee. 


Literature Racks and Tables 


Literature racks and tables may 
be set up in the vestibules of 
public buildings, churches, fra- 
ternal organizations, ete. Much 
of the literature listed above may 
be purchased in quantity at rates 
lower than those quoted. Be 
sure that your display is always 
attractive, orderly and colorful. 
Change it at least every fort- 
night. 
leaflets taken from the racks or 
tables, to be used as a guide in 


determining what your public 
likes. 
World Order Shelves in the 


Community Library 


Persuade the local librarian to 
devote a well-lighted corner to 
books on world order. Supply 
books, leaflets and magazines, if 
the library funds are not suffi- 
cient. Make sure the librarian 
keeps your shelves in order. 


Store Windows 


Local merchants will donate 
space in their windows, if you 
can assure them that your display 
will attract attention. Here you 
must have professional assist- 
ance. Merchants will also be 
more ready to co-operate with 


iy 


you if you ask for space on spe- 
cial occasions such as United 
Nations Week, Armistice Day, 
ete. 


Bulletin Boards 


There are thousands of bul- 
letin boards in every city: in 
factories, schools, churches,  li- 
braries, etc. You can easily se- 
cure permission to use a specified 
amount of space—indefinitely if 
you make good use of it. Plan 
a campaign—to display a series 
of posters or bulletins, obtain- 
able from the peace organizations 
listed among the publishers be- 
low. Be sure you do get per- 

i 


Keep a record of the 


“GET YOUR VIEWS 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC 


OOP 


vases 
SOOO 


mission to use the space before 
you post anything; otherwise 
your placards may be torn down 
shortly after you have put them 


up! 


Convention Booths 

Don’t miss the opportunity of 
a convention! Decorate your 
booth with flags of the United 
Nations. Stock it with a variety 
of small, quickly-read,  easily- 
understood, hard-hitting leaflets. 
Man it with the most gregarious 
and the jolliest of your mem- 
bers. 


Browsing Tables 

In the common rooms of club- 
houses you can set up informal 
displays of “more serious” litera- 
ture—the sort of thing an engi- 
neer, M. I. T. 724, might like 
to read in snatches for thirty or 
forty minutes. 


MEETINGS 


If you want to run a successful 
public meeting ... 


1. Get the best speakers ob- 
tainable. If they require a fee, 
enlist the assistance of patrons 
in meeting that expense. But 
cancel the meeting if you can’t 
secure the very best-known, best- 
qualified people to do the speak- 
ing. For you are competing 
with the fireside radio, and per- 
haps on an unpleasant night! 


2. Phrase the topic so as to 
get attention. 


Put some time 


wx 


and thought into this. It’s 
worth it. 


3. Enlist the co-operation of 
every other group in the com- 


-munity that you can possibly in- 


terest in the project. Put their 
representatives on your meeting 
committee. Let them partici- 
pate in the planning. 

4. Publicize the meeting thor- 
oughly (see below) . 

5. Make sure the hall is 
“dressed up” for the occasion. 
From the moment the ushers 
greet them let everything they 
see and hear give to the mem- 
bers of the audience the feeling 
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that “something is up”—some- 
thing important! 
detailed planning, from the front 
door to the platform. 


6. Choose, to preside, a Chair- 
man respected by the entire 
community, quick to discern the 
moods of the audience, capable 
of keeping straight in his own 
mind and in the minds of the 
audience the main lines of the 
discussion, able to “sum up” at 
the end. 


Publicity 


Press: Persuade a newspaper- 
man to serve on your committee. 
Let him write your advance 
stories, intended to help recruit 
your audience. Secure for him 
before the meeting, if possible, 
copies of the addresses that are 
to be given, or excerpts there- 
from, so that he may provide 
local papers with a _ follow-up 
story on what transpired. This 
is important, since it is your op- 
portunity to present your mes- 
sage to thousands of newspaper- 
readers. Perhaps you will be 
able to persuade the city editor 
to send over a photographer; a 
picture will dress up and call 
attention to the story of your 
meeting, thus again increasing 
the number of people who will 
get your message. 


Radio: Enlist the co-operation 
of a local station’s program di- 
rector—put him on your meet- 
ing committee. He will know 
how to write spot announcements 
publicizing your meeting, and he 
may beable to secure broadcast 
time for you. This need not be 
at the same hour as your meet- 
ing, whereas a transcription can 
be made in the studio by wire 
from the hall. Inject as much 
audience participation into your 
broadcast as possible. ‘he radio 
station can provide a portable 
microphone to be used in picking 
up questions and comments from 
the audience. Most stations will 
prefer this kind of broadcast to 
‘Just another speech.” More 
people will listen, too—which 
means, again, that more people 
will hear your story. After you 
have worked with your radio 
man on a mass meeting you may 
have won his interest and con- 
fidence sufficiently to warrant 
your asking for more broadcast 
time, perhaps on a regular basis. 
For this purpose you can use the 
recordings listed above, or you 
can do a series of “live” broad- 
casts if you have the necessary 
talent. American radio stations 
are currently under pressure from 
the FCC to produce more such 
local sustaining features. 


i: fees 


This means. 


Placards, posters, billboards, 
leaflets, flyers, circulars: These 
are all useful as your means 
will allow. Use color. Have an 
artist do your layouts if you can 
possibly afford it. Let your pro- 
fessional public relations man 
edit copy. Get your work done 
by the best union shop in the 
city. It is better to issue less 
printed matter than to look 
only for the cheapest bid. The 
number of persons who _ read 
what you send out varies direct- 
ly with the quality of the 
printing. 


Vets Banquet 

World order groups should be 
more attentive to veterans— 
men and women. Sponsor a 
banquet in .their honor, with the 
co-operation of all possible civic 
organizations. Invite the May- 
or and leading clergymen of all 
faiths. Have one or two of the 
vets, and some nationally-known 
authority, speak on something 
like—‘You Won the War: Can 


We Win the Peace?” 


All-City Women’s Conference 
Persuade all the women’s clubs 
of the city to work together on 
a World Order Conference. As- 
sist them in planning the pro- 
gram, locating speakers, publi- 
cizing the event. Set up litera- 
ture tables at the Conference. 


Church Federation Institute 

Urge the local Federation of 
Churches to undertake a similar 
project for its constituency, with 
the same assistance from your 
group. Include church _pro- 
nouncements on world order in 
your literature. 


Labor Union Conference 

Ask the labor union leaders of 
your community to sponsor a 
Conference on World Order for 
their members. Assist them, 
again, with the program. Your 
literature table should include 
Labor pronouncements on world 
order, leaflets about the ILO, 
etc. 


Conferences for Farm 
Organizations 


The Grange, the Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Farmers’ Union 
and others will be interested in 
setting up, together, World Or- 
der Conferences for their mem- 
bers. Once more you should as- 
sist in arranging the program; 
your literature table should cer- 


tainly include materials on the 
FAO. 


UN Assembly in Our Town 


Dramatize a “meeting of the 
UN Assembly” in your com- 
munity. You are sure to have 
some people at hand skilled in 
presenting this kind of perform- 
ance. Put them to work! They 
will become members of your or- 
ganization and their work will 
win other members for you. 


World Order Cinema 


An evening of films, from the 
lists above, will be an attractive 
addition to your program. Be 
sure that you have a good pro- 
jector and screen, and a capable 
operator. Your film distributor 
will splice short films if you ask 
him to—and this will reduce the 
number of interruptions (to 
change reels) in your screening. 


In the Individual Church 


Ordinarily it will not be de- 
sirable to organize a peace so- 
ciety in the individual church. 
But a committee will be most 
useful, in making sure that the 
entire program of the church and 
of all its organizations deals ade- 
quately with the world order 
question. Such a committee 
might also sponsor forums and 
open meetings from time to time, 
on its own initiative. It would 
surely want to activate the 
church with regard to influenc- 
ing Government officials, in one 
or more of the ways suggested 
below. 


SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
The operation of a speakers’ 
bureau is one of the most prom- 


Be sure you serve every group in the community. 


ising means of putting your views 
before the general public. Serv- 
ice clubs, women’s clubs, fra- 
ternal organizations, schools, etc., 
are constantly needing speakers. 
Spread the word around that you 
are prepared to supply capable 
men and women, discussing vital- 
ly interesting topics, and you will 
do a land-office business! Be sure 
your speakers are trained to be 
effective, and that they are 
thoroughly informed. You may 
want to send packets of litera- 
ture with them on each speaking 
date. If you have the means to 
purchase films you may also 
want to operate a Moving Pic- 
ture Library in conjunction with 
your speakers’ bureau. Prudent 
operation of such a Library 
would enable you not only to re- 
coup the cost of the films but 
even to make a profit. You can 
rent the films listed above, if 
you cannot afford to purchase 
them, at very low rates by the 
week or month, scheduling them 
for a number of performances in 
your community at a_ rental 
charge per performance that 
would more than pay the week- 
ly or monthly rental charged 
against you. 


WORLD ORDER OPINION 
POLL 


The peace organizations listed 
among the publishers and pro- 
ducers below will assist you in 


preparing a public opinion poll, 


on world order questions, for 
use In your community. Take 
the poll in department stores, on 
street-corners, etc. Enlist the co- 
operation of your local news- 
papers, and publicize both the 
poll and its results. The results 
will also be useful in telling you 
what kind of educational work 
needs doing in your community. 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

On the basis of the research 
suggested [in I, D, 2, (e)} 
above, you will know whether or 
not the schools of your com- 
munity are preparing your chil- 
dren for the international re- 
sponsibilities of American citi- 
zenship. If they are, congratu- 
late your school officials; public 
servants doing a good job are 
worthy of, and need, recognition 
and encouragement. If they are 
not, do not rest until you have 
remedied this situation. In your 
research do not be easily satis- 
fied by the unchallenged word of 
supervisors. Go to the class- 
room and find out for yourself 
what is happening. Take a Stu- 
dent Opinion Poll (similar to the 


World Order Opinion Poll sug- 
gested above) in the High 
School, as a gauge of what pur- 
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ents and teachers together are 
teaching youth. You would not 
tolerate unsanitary conditions or 
any menace to the health of 
youth in the public schools; why 
tolerate the teaching of isolation- 
ist or chauvinistic ideas — far 
more dangerous to the lives of 
our sons and daughters? 

Of course we have no right to 
ask the schools to indoctrinate 
our views in their pupils. But we 
certainly have the right, and the 
duty, to require the public 
schools of America to present 
fairly and fully the case for re- 


sponsible U. S. participation in 
world organization, and to teach 


a legitimate, honorable patriot- 
ism—not a jingoistic America- 
Firstism. 

Assistance in determining 
whether your schools are offer- 
ing an adequate education for 
world citizenship and in improv- 
ing their work may be secured 
from the National Education 
Association and from the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 


COMMUNICATIONS WITH 
OFFICIALS 

You may quite properly com- 
municate your views as an indi- 
vidual or the views of your group 
to: the President or the Prime 
Minister of Canada; the Secre- 
tary of State of the U. S. or 
Canada; the U. S. or the Cana- 
dian Delegate to the UN Se- 
curity Council; members of the 
U. S. or Canadian Delegations to 
the UN Assembly and Economic 
and Social Council; your repre- 
sentatives in the U. S. Congress 
or the Canadian Parliament; and 
others. Indeed, they will wel- 
come your letters, for most of 
them sincerely want to know 
what people are thinking—and 
many of them are prepared to 
make decisions largely on the 
basis of public opinion. (That 
is why stress has been placed, 
above, on techniques for influenc- 
ing public opinion. Government 
officials read the newspapers and 
listen to the radio. Reports of 
educational activities by your 
group will often be just as in- 
fluential with them as communi- 
cations directed to their special 
attention. Such activities should, 
moreover, multiply by many 
times the number of direct com- 
munications to lawmakers. At 
some of your public meetings you 
will surely want to suggest that 
members of the audience let their 
legislators know their views.) 

Make your letters homely and 
personal. But keep them legible 
and brief. Write only what you 
yourself believe, not just what 
you have been told. Don’t quote 
others. Your librarian will give 
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you information as to addresses, 
titles, salutations, etc. (or see 
“Forms of Address for Persons of 
Rank,” World Almanac). That’s 
all the formal help you need. 
For the rest—just be yourself. 
Give your own reasons for your 
convictions. Never let anger or 
resentment enter your letters. 
You express that at the ballot- 
box. While the man is in office 
you should accord him the cour- 
tesies of his position. 

Effective political action re- 
quires you to stay abreast of cur- 
rent developments. You must 
develop the habit of reading 
regularly the best newspaper for 
the kind of news coverage you 
want and one or more of the 
monthlies listed above. 

Individuals and groups both 
will do well to accumulate a 
“political action fund.’ Often 
you won’t have time to write— 
you'll have to telegraph. Be pre- 
pared. Have the necessary 
money available. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions are a useful supple- 
ment to, but cannot take the 
place of personal communica- 
tions to your lawmakers. Their 
language must be somewhat more 
formal; let your best writer draft 
them, with the advice of your 
public relations man. Make sure 
the signatories include represen- 
tatives of Business, Labor, the 
professions, housewives, etc. Do 
not neglect the possibilities of 
publicity for your cause in a 


group, to open up the question. 
All should participate in the gen- 
eral discussion. Keep it informal, 
but respectful. Know the man 
with whom you are conferring. 
Slant your arguments toward his 
mentality. It will not always be 
wise to press for a commitment, 
and in such a case you may 


think it advisable to have some 


members of your delegation fol- 
low up the conference with per- 
sonal letters to the man you have 
visited. 


LEGISLATIVE DINNER 


If you hope to accomplish any- 


thing in action for world order 
you must become acquainted 
with your government Officials— 
and they with you. To this end 
you may wish to hold, annually 
or more often, a dinner for your 
representatives in the U. 8. Con- 
gress or the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. Invite one or more of 
them to speak. But provide ade- 
quate opportunity for informal 
conversation before and _ after 
dinner. Don’t, certainly not at 
first, “pressure” your guests at 
these dinners. Use them to make 
a friendly contact, which you 
will put to good use later. 


INFORMATION OFFICERS 

Every group working in this 
field should have one or more 
information officers to compile 
and to keep up-to-date the 
records of Government officials 
whose opinions you are trying to 
influence. You cannot possibly 


Senator and Constituents 


formal presentation of the peti- 
tion, or photographs of a group 
signing it, etc. 


DELEGATION CONFERENCE 

Legislators and executive of- 
ficials are frequently available for 
conference, and an intimate con- 
versation will often be more ef- 
fective in influencing them than 
a thousand letters and petitions. 
See them by appointment only. 
Make your group representative, 
but be sure it includes only 
people of wisdom and tact. Ap- 
point one the spokesman for the 


do effective work without having 
such information readily avail- 
able. Some of your members 
should be assembling it constant- 
ly. It will tell you how your 
officials think, necessary data if 
you are to know how to persuade 
them to think your way. 


THE INITIATIVE 
REFERENDUM 
Some states in the U. S. per- 
mit citizens, upon fulfillment of 
certain conditions, to lay impor- 
tant policy questions before the 
electorate in the form of the 


initiative referendum. World or- 
der groups should not neglect this 
possibility for action — and for 
education. 


APPENDIX 
Publishers 


Note: Commercial publishers are 


not listed. See your bookstore or 
library for these. 

American Association for the 
United Nations, 45 E. 65th St., 
New York 21, Ye 


American Civil Liberties Union, 
170 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
American Council on Education, 
oie Jackson Place, Washington, 


D 

American Enterprise Association, 
Aue L St. N. W., Washington 5, 
DaG: 

Americans United for World Gov- 
ernment, 1860 Broadway, New 
York 20, N. Y. (For Washington 
Bulletin ‘only, address 1710 Eye St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) 

Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national. Peace, 405 W. 117th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Commission to Study the Organi- 
gation of Peace, 45 E. 65th St., New 
York 215 No ¥. 

Food and Agriculture Organization, 
Washington, D 

Federal Union, Inc. ., 700 Ninth St. 
N. W., Washington 1, Cc 

Foreign Policy Association, PHA Te 


38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Friends Service Committee, 20 
S. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
General Mills, Public Services 
Department, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
International Document Service, 
Columbia 


University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York, He 

International Labor. Organization, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 

National Committee 
Information, 1749 L St., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, 114 E, 32nd St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 

National Education Association, 
1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 
[sepa Bake 

National Peace Conference, 8 W., 
40th St., New York 18, N. Y 

Public Affairs Committee, 30 
er ia Plaza, New York 20, 


Social Action Magazine, 289 4th 

Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Unitarian Commission on World 

Order, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, 


on Atomic 
N. W., 


* Mass. 


Unitarian Service Committee, 9 
Park St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Wnited: Nations Information Office, 
Box 1000, New York 1, N. Y. 

United Nations News, Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, 45 E. 65th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. 

UNRRA, Office of Public In- 
formation, 1344 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington 25, D. C. (Publications 
only; see Producers, below, for 
different address for films.) 

U. S. State Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 
E. 65th St., New York 21, N. Y. 

World Government House, 31 E, 
74th St., New York 21, N. Y. 

World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

World Wide Broadcasting Foun- 
dation, 598 Madison Ave., New 
York) cN. 6. 


NOTE 


The complete manual of sug- 
gestions with an appendix giving 
publishers, film producers and or- 
ganizations is available after 
Oct. 15 at 5c a copy. Write 
Unitarian Commission on World 
Order, 25 Beacon St. Boston 
8, Mass. 


FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


UP OR DOWN 


What is our city, standing there? 

—A cluster of towers raised in prayer 

To a God who may or may not care? 

Or a fist.of defiance flung to the air: 
To the empty air? 


Emptiness can never stay; 

Winds rush in where the atoms play; 

Empty prayers will die away 

When no more men are left to pray: 
Are alive to pray. 


Why does the city linger here 
Beneath the void of the stratosphere? 
Hoping to hope? Fearing to fear 
The atom threat of another year? 
—Perhaps a year. 


Point the towers away from the sun 

Down where light and dark are one. 

God may hear our prayers begun, 

But he will not care, if his world is done. 
—When his world is done. 


What is our city, reaching high? 
—A fist of defiance flung at the sky? 
Or a@ vote of confidence like a cry 
From a world that will not choose to 
die 
—Does not choose to die. 
MarcueERITE F. MELCHER 


A PRAYER 


Our Father, God of all peoples, we 
pray for our nation. We give thanks 
unto Thee for its beauty of field and 
mountain by which our thoughts are 
elevated and our emotion deepened. 
We thank Thee for its busy cities and 
quiet towns, the ways of men, where 
labor and love find place. Quicken our 
love of country in us that we may see 
the greatness of our land both as heri- 
tage and trust. 


Grant us, O God, a true sense of his- 
tory by which we may feel the spirit of 
those who labored in the great causes 
of our people. Give us that humility 
which is the basic merit of those who 
follow and sustain the great; and with 
it grant the restless criticism of those 
who press on to greater heights. In 
our hands may the victories of the past 
become tools for future successes. May 
all weakness disappear in a sense of 
purpose. May courage arise in us to 
increase our strength against all ob- 

stacles. Thus, our Father, may we 
press on to a new day. 
ArTHUR GRAHAM 


_ Re-printed by permission of The Woman’s 
Press from Prayers of the Free Spirit 


THE CHURCH OF THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


From One Who Seeks 
The Complete Religion 


“I CANNOT BE HONEST and label my- 
self a Unitarian.”—R. S. 

The words stand out in the letter of 
one of the members of the Church of the 
Larger Fellowship. He says it is a 
strange letter, but it had to be written. 
This young man is still in the Armed 
Forces, engaged in editorial work. “I 
want you to write me off your books as 
a member. . . I can’t expect you to 
understand my reasons for making such 
a drastic move, and I can only hope you 
will not think too ill of me for doing it.” 

Still in sympathy with religion, he 
continues, “This does not mean that I 
am abandoning Liberalism, but only 
that I have discovered, to my personal 
satisfaction, that no one religion is 
complete, and therefore, since religion 
is defined as a total attitude toward life, 
I cannot be honest and still label myself 
a Unitarian. Or rather, I am a Uni- 
tarian Plus. 

“I want you to consider me a friend 
of the Unitarian movement, but not a 
member. I hope you will write to me 
once in a while. If ever you are in any 
financial need, do not hesitate to call 
upon me for help. . . . I am grateful to 
you for putting up with my ‘fair- 
weather’ conversion, which I am 
ashamed to call by that name. 

“You have made my concepts about 
life, about progress, about God, much 
clearer. But, if I am not presumptu- 
ous in comparing myself to such. a 
great man, like Emerson I want to be 
free to call myself a member of all 
religions, or. rather, of all that is good 
in all religions. 


The best argument 


“Please try to understand me. Con- 
tinue in your noble work and maybe 
some day Unitarianism will be broad 
enough to be all religions. Then I will 
be able to call myself a Unitarian hon- 
estly.” 

Not only I, but all of us, do under- 
stand. At once I replied to our fellow- 
member, as follows: “I find in your 
letter the best argument and justifica- 
tion for your continuing a member of 
the Church of the Larger Fellowship 
that you could possibly have written. I 
like especially what you say about 
Emerson who wanted to be free to call 
himself a member of all religions, or 


rather of all that is good in all re- 
ligions. 

“Emerson, as you may know, was a 
Unitarian, and his religion was pro- 
foundly what the Unitarian religion is, 


A great name 

“We have to use a name, and Uni- 
tarian is a great name. As Emerson 
knew, and we also, this religion is 
beyond any name. Our Church is by 
all means boundless in its hospitality, 
in its readiness to receive persons who 
want this unconfined, and in a sense 
undefined, universal religion which you 
would have for yourself. 

“You are a Unitarian, a Unitarian 
Plus. So are we all. By your member- 
ship in the Larger Fellowship you give 
token of this illimitable religion of 
ours. It is indeed in its quest a com- 
plete religion. That is to say, it is 
satisfied with nothing less than the ut- 
most of truth and of progress. So I 
tell you what as a matter of fact you 
have so well said in your letter, that 
you are very deeply one of us in your 
spirit and your convictions. I do hope 
you will go on with ds together.” * 

Of course, in union is strength, and 
in fellowship is life. One’s religion and 
whole being are greater by membership 
with free, kindred minds and _ hearts. 

[*A reply to my letter has been re- 
ceived from R. S. since this article was 
written. He says, in part: “You are 
quite right . . . I want to belong as an 
earnest member once again.” ] 


ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


You are invited to write for information about 
joining the Church of the Larger Fellowship 
and receiving its ministry, to Dr. Dieffenbach, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


“They finished a course on New Testa- 
ment ethics last Sunday and the new 
teacher on the Prophets doesn’t begin 
until next week.” 
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SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


New Projects Planned 
For Service Committee 


Mr. Cahill on brief return-to America 


stresses danger to world order in end of UNRRA 


PRIVATE RELIEF AGENCIES like the Unitarian Service Committee must expand 
their European programs immensely after the close of the year when UNRRA aid 
is withdrawn, unless we are to allow destitute peoples overseas to starve and freeze 
and die of disease, and world peace to evaporate into words, according to many 
eyewitness reports from staff workers of the Service Committee. Associate Direc- 
tor Edward A. Cahill, returning from two months in the overseas installations of 
the Committee, emphasized this fact with vigor. 


“We must double and quadruple our 
efforts,” he said. “We must do ten times 
as much as before, if there is to be hope 
for lasting peace. It is unthinkable that 
we shall simply permit those who fought 
our battles, and innocent children espe- 
cially, to fall by the thousands, to shiver 
in the winter blasts, to die in the slow 
agony of starvation, and to go without 
medical care. We must not fail them 
now. In many ways, this will be the 
most critical winter of all.” 

Mr. Cahill flew back to Europe early 
in September to help complete plans to 
increase the effectiveness of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, and Acting 
Executive Director Howard Brooks, at 
the international headquarters in Bos- 
ton, revealed that the Committee’s plans 
for additional projects are in many 
cases all but complete. 


Therapy program organized 


“We are setting up an efficiently or- 
ganized therapy program for Czecho- 
slovakia at this very moment,” Mr. 
Brooks explained. “The Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee has been requested by 
the Czechoslovak Ministry of Health to 
supply personnel for a therapy team to 
work in that country in co-operation 
with American Relief for Czechoslova- 
kia. The need is overwhelming for a 
project of this nature, because of the 
tremendous number of disabled war 
veterans in Czechoslovakia—who fought 
six years of the most vicious total war 
in history and desperately need special 
training in order to be able to make 
their livings and to become effective in 
the reconstruction of the country. 

“The request for aid, I am proud to 
say, came to us because our record in 
medical aid, as a result of the superb 
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work of the Medical Teaching Mission 
to Czechoslovakia this summer, and 
other such projects, has given us the 
reputation of being able to obtain the 
greatest specialists in America for our 
missions. It is known that America has 
made great strides in the last few years 
in the field of therapy, and the Czecho- 
slovak government is intensely eager to 
have our help.” 


Demonstrate American methods 


“We will send an outstanding therapy 
specialist, an expert in occupational 
therapy and an expert in physical 
therapy. The project will probably 
cost about sixteen thousand dollars, 
with the Unitarian Service Committee 
supplying the personnel and American 
Relief for Czechoslovakia providing the 
supplies and equipment. : 

“The first step will be to set up a 
pilot center, where the most successful 
American methods will be demon- 
strated; and eventually six centers will 
be in operation. The help of the most 
famous specialists in the United States 
has been given us in the selection of our 
personnel.” 

Mr. Brooks said that in Poland, it is 
planned to spend forty thousand dollars 
by January 1. Arrangements have been 
made with the Polish government and 
UNRRA officials to move the Polish 
Medical Team under the administrative 
direction of Miss Dorothea Jones, from 
Wermelskirchen, in the British Zone of 
Germany, to Poland itself. Previously 
this team had worked with displaced 
Poles in France and in Germany. Dr. 
Wladislaw Bruk, medical director of 
the team, is in Warsaw making the final 
negotiations which have already been 


approved in principle. Mr. Frank al 
ser, director of the new Unitarian 
Service Committee office in Poland, 
arrived at his headquarters in July, and - 
has been making full plans for an ex- 
panded program for the distribution of 
food and clothing. Thus Poland is to 
have a team of doctors to help imple- 
ment the outstandingly successful work 
of the Medical Teaching Mission to 
Poland, whose nine members under the 
direction of Dr. Howard C. Nafzigger 
of the University of California Medical 
School, returned to their American 
colleges in September; and a distribu- 
tion office for vitally needed supplies 
which will be given out, as usual, with- 
out regard to race or creed, to the 
neediest people. 


Child sponsorship plan 


Meanwhile, the Unitarian Service 
Committee of Canada, under the high- 
voltage direction of Dr. Lotta Hitsch- 
manova, who returned from Czecho- 
slovakia, Belgium and France in Sep- 
tember, is undertaking an enlarged pro- 
gram of child sponsorship, as she ex- 
plained over radio stations WBZ and 
WBZA to a large audience on Septem- 
ber 8. Under this plan, war-shocked 
children are placed in convalescent 
homes for three-month periods of re- 
cuperation. Here they are given good 
food, warm clothing, the best of me- 
dical care, and above all the opportun- 
ity to rest, to escape the fearful pressure 
of postwar uncertainties, and to learn 
to play and laugh. 

The Canadian Committee has pledged 
itself to raise $50,000 by January 1 for 
this relief in France and Czechoslova- 
kia. This Committee has already raised 
$45,000 in four months, besides ship- 
ping 125,000 pounds of food, clothing 
and medical supplies. 

In the French Zone in Germany, the 
Unitarian Service Committee will be 
carrying on an enlarged program 
through its participation in CRALOG 
(Committee of Relief Agencies Licensed 
for Operation in Germany). Represent- 
ing the Unitarians on a central executive 
board is Mr. Herman Ebling. He will 
help to supervise the distribution of re- 
lief supplies sent by all the American 
voluntary agencies. The CRALOG help 
is in the form of goods, and not money. 
In this field, the Unitarian Collection 
Warehouse in New York places the 
Service Committee in the front lines, 
and many other agencies have their re- 
lief goods baled, crated, and shipped 
out through the warehouse. Chief 
among them is the American Committee 
for the Relief of German Needy. Of 
course the Unitarian warehouse ships 
to all European countries, not to Ger- 
many alone. 
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- The child welfare team which the 
Unitarian Service Committee already 
has in the British Zone (UNRRA has 
requested fifty additional workers), ex- 
pects to add three more specialists be- 
- fore the first of November. 


_ And so the help of the Unitarian 
Service Committee — nonracial, inter- 
_ national — goes out increasingly in be- 
half of a world at peace. It is impos- 
sible to list all the plans and projects 
now being newly undertaken; but it is 
also impossible to omit mention of the 
new mission to Italy, which grows oul 
of the Italian Nutrition Mission of last 
year. One of the chief horrors which 
that mission observed in Italy was the 
unbelievably poor state of public sani- 
tation. Several members stated cate- 
_ gorically that it would be impossible 
to achieve health in Italy unless these 
conditions were improved. Now the 
Unitarian Service Committee has sent 
Mr. Alfred E. Williamson to his new 
_ headquarters in Rome, where he will be 
- followed shortly by his wife, who will 
act as his secretary and assistant. His 
primary aim is to solve problems of 
sanitation in the numerous camps for 
Italian displaced persons, thus attack- 
ing one of the major causes of epi- 
demics which have ravaged Italy and 
resulted in infant death rates of as high 
as six out of ten patients. 

First-hand surveys of the work of the 
Service Committee and of conditions 
overseas are currently being made by 
many observers for the Committee, and 
a plethora of detailed reports, which 
will aid the international headquarters 
in administering “medical and _ relief 
funds, will be forthcoming shortly. Mr. 
Charles Morrison, treasurer of the Uni- 
 tarian Service Committee of New York, 

will return some time this month; Miss 

Helen Fogg is now in France and will 

return in December, when she will go 

on a speaking tour for the Committee; 

Mr. Cahill, now holding important con- 
ferences with area directors overseas, is 
expected back in November; Chairman 
William Emerson of the Service Com- 
mittee, who flew to France on personal 
business, has been observing the instal- 
lations of the Committee also; and Mr. 
and Mrs. John Howland Lathrop, who 

were in charge of the Prague office this 
summer, will return in December. 

Mr. Walter Rosenblum, “most dec- 
_ orated photographer in the American 

Army in the European Theatre,” who 

went overseas several months ago to 

photograph the projects of the Service 

Committee, has already sent home thou- 
sands of negatives and stories, and will 
a return himself this month. 

“Thus fully informed by eyewitness 
“reports of trustworthy observers,” Act- 
ing Executive Director Brooks said, 
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“international headquarters can make 
certain that none of our work is being 
duplicated, that all of it is vitally 
needed, that our basic philosophy of 
help for the neediest regardless of creed 
or race is being carried out faithfully, 


'and that our not overlarge funds are 


most efficiently spent. There is so 
desperately much to be done, there are 
so many hundreds of thousands who 
have been caught helplessly in the back- 
wash of total war, that we are sometimes 
almost frantic to find additional money 
for a work which seems to us more vital 
and essential than anything else which 
civilized men and women can do. Our 
strength must be most wisely given, and 
we pledge our best efforts and our best 
judgments throughout the critical winter 
which is at hand.” 


Major Personnel Changes 


Rev. Howard Brooks was appointed 
to the position of acting executive direc- 
tor of the Unitarian Service Committee 
to replace Dr. Charles R. Joy, whose 
resignation took effect on August 1. 


Frank Walser, formerly in charge of 
the Food and Agricultural Branch, 


Office of Military Government for Ger- 


many in the U. S. Zone, has arrived in 
Warsaw, Poland, to direct the new War- 
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At Clairac, in the district called “Lot et Garonne” in southern 


saw office of the Unitarias1 Service Com- 
mittee. 

Earle Barteau L’Hommedieu, who 
was previously in pub:ic relations work 
in New York, has ioined the staff to 
direct the fund-raising campaign among 


non-Unitarians during 1946 and 1947. 


Miss Celine Rott de Neufville has 
joined the staff at the international 
headquarters of the Committee in Bos- 
ton. She formerly represented the 
Unitarian Service Committee in the 
Dominican Republic. 

Miss Helen Fogg, for three years 
assistant field director in New Caledonia 
and Oahu for the American Red Cross, 
has been added to the staff overseas. 


Alfred E. Williamson, Jr., former 
commanding officer of the U. S. Sanitary 
Mission to Bolivia and consultant en- 
gineer for the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs on water sewage, malaria con- 
trol, and general construction, has 
gone to Rome to head the Italian 
Sanitary Team, which will superintend 
improvements in forty camps for 
Italian displaced persons. 


Miss Eleanor Clark has joined the 


staff in France. She was previously 


supervisor in the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, has done much social work 
and is widely traveled. 


as 


France, the Unitarian Service 


Committee in co-operation with American Youth for World Youth ran a camp for underprivileged 
French and Spanish children this summer, with four American college girls helping as counselors. 


In this picture by Walter Rosenblum, two typical boys from Paris are shown. 
Both come from large families. 
cannot look after the family properly; Francois’ father was killed in the war. 


M—. and Francois B—. 


They are Robert 
Robert's mother is very ill and 
These youngsters 


at Clairac were not only given the kind of food which helps them to recover from their advanced 


malnutrition, but they got a trouble-free atmosp 


uncertainties of the postwar chaos. 


here where they could forget the pressures and 
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by JOHN K. FINDLY 


Democracy at Work 


A Recorp Breaxinc Numer of campers attended Unitarian Workcamps this 
summer, the fourth successful season in the workcamp program initiated and 
sponsored by the Home Service Section of the Unitarian Service Committee in 
co-operation with the American Unitarian Youth. 


This year was marked by a number 
of “firsts.” For the first time we estab- 
lished camp units of the social work 
type as well as our traditional farm 
camps. We succeeded in establishing 
our first college age camp. At Brooks, 
Maine, was formed the largest single 
workcamp ever operated by the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. Our camp 
near Hnausa, Manitoba, Canada, was 
our first camp outside of the United 
States. Approximately fifty percent of 
the campers were Unitarians, but Catho- 
lics, Jews and many branches of Prot- 
estantism were represented. Campers 
came from 17 different states of the 
Union and one province in Canada. 
Negro and white, poor and well-to-do 
campers united in a program which 
absorbed the best efforts of a truly 
democratic cross-section of American 
youth. 


What's the big idea? 


What are workcamps and why are 
we so much interested in them? In 
an article on camping in the 1945 
edition “Social Work Year Book” pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
Mr. Saul Bernstein, Instructor of social 
work at Columbia University, says, 
“Work camps and farm camps merit 
consideration as among the outstand- 
ing creative contributions of recent 
years.” From our experience with the 
work camp idea, the Unitarian Service 
Committee has reached the same con- 
clusion. Many teen-agers become bored 
with the ordinary recreational camp 
and seek an outlet for their creative 
and socially useful energies. Work- 
camps provide an ideal outlet for such 
mature young people. They find an 
opportunity to accept social responsi- 
bility as their responsibility; to harvest 
food that would otherwise go unharvest- 
ed—as our campers did this summer 
at Brooks, Maine and Brocton, New 
York; to provide recreation for chil- 
dren who would otherwise be deprived 
of their share of fun, as our college 
campers did at Detroit; to improve 


Joun K. Finpry, Assistant Director of the 
Unitarian Service Committee in charge of 
Home Service activities, has held Unitarian 
pastorates in Carlyle, Mass., and Bangor, Me. 
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sanitary facilities and housing facilities 
at a Fresh Air Camp, as our campers 
did in Canada this summer. 

Because our camps are operated on 
a basis of a thorough-going democracy 
(camp rules are made by an. elected 
camp council), campers learn both the 
privileges and responsibilities of dem- 
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Workcampers at Brooks, Maine, weighing 
in beans which they have picked for a 
local cannery. 


ocratic life. The service motive is 
channeled and quickened. Through 
discussions, visiting speakers, field trips, 
editing and publishing their own news- 
papers, and other educational tech- 
niques, they learn about great social 
ills both at home and abroad, and, more 
important, they learn by practice as 
well as instruction some of the things 
that can be done and are being done 


to improve the living conditions of man- 
kind. 


Work 


This summer 26 campers contributed 
more than 6,000 man hours of labor 
in the fruit fields near our Brocton, 


New York farm camp. They did some 


haying and cultivating, but spent most 
of their time picking tomatoes, cur- 
rants, blackberries and raspberries. At 
our Brooks, Maine farm camp, 32 
campers cultivated bean fields and im- 
proved camp property for the first 
three weeks of the season. During the 
last five weeks when all 55 campers 


were present, in addition to continuing 


this work, the campers picked 56,577 
pounds of beans. 


Detroit receation center 

Our college age social work unit, 
working in a badly crowded section 
of Detroit, where playground facilities 
were almost totally lacking, did an 
especially significant job in the field 
of recreation. With never more than 
6 persons at a time to man the pro- 
gram, our Detroit camp provided a 
well-rounded recreation program for 
children and youth of all ages, races 
and national backgrounds. They super- 
vised games of basketball, ping-pong, 
pool, and numerous social games; pro- 
duced plays and gave several public 
performances; taught modern dance 
and classical ballet; and several times 
weekly held record dances for teen- 
agers. 

At the Federated Fresh Air Camp 
located about 80 miles north of Win- 
nipeg, 7 campers from the United 
States and 4 part-time campers from 
Canada spent 6 weeks in improving 
grounds and buildings. The camp is 
owned and operated by our Canadian 
Icelandic Unitarian churches for the 
benefit of under-privileged children 
from the vicinity of Winnipeg. Our 
fifteen and sixteen year old workcamp- 
ers did a truly amazing amount of work 
of professional calibre. Among other 
things, they dug a 150 foot drainage 
ditch, cleared brush, chopped wood, 
improved the camp road, dug new pits 
and moved two privies, built a wall 
cabinet and book shelves for the main 
lodge, and built a new 16’ x 24’ build- 
ing which was in use before the end 
of the summer. 


Education and recreation 


All of the planning and money which 
has been necessary to make these camps 
possible would be justified by the good, 
useful work done by the campers. But 
we are equally, if not more, interested 
in what happens to the campers in the 
course of their summer’s experience. 
The work program is only part of this 
experience. Hours of every day and 
entire weekends were spent in learning 
and playing together. Although each 
camp had its full share of the usual 
sports such as swimming, soft ball, 
badminton, ping-pong, dancing, etc., 
the major emphasis in each camp was 
upon truly creative recreational and 
educational opportunities . Canadian 
campers enjoyed learning some _ Ice- 
landic folk dances. The Maine campers 
learned and sang ballads and even 
wrote some of their own. There were 
interesting and informative field trips 
in Detroit, and visits to ‘America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air” broadcasts 


Berom Chatauqua by the New York 
campers. Two of the high school 
camps produced a weekly mimeographed 
newspaper and one, a 40 page year- 
book. All were appropriately and 
humorously named—“The MHnausa 
Noise,’ “Strange Fruit,’ and “The 
Human Bean.” 

The Brocton, New York, camp had 
an outstanding program of visiting 
speakers—among others they heard 
Frederick May Eliot, David R. Wil- 
liams, Russell R. Bletzer, Homer A. 
Jack, George H. Williams, Stephen H. 
Fritchman, and Cornelis Heijn. At 
Hnausa, campers heard Philip M. Petur- 
sson, Halldor E. Johnson, Eyjolfur J. 
Melan, G. Richard Kuch, and Ernest W. 
Kuebler. Among others, Brooks camp- 
ers heard Mme. Herta Tempi, James 
L. Adams, and Betty Green. 

Rev. John K. Findly, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, in charge of Unitarian Work 
Camps, also visited and spoke at the 
Brooks, Brocton, Detroit, and Hnausa 
camps during the summer. Speeches 
covered a wide and varied range of 
subjects, including religion, labor, 
community planning, American and 
World Youth movements, the Vatican, 
Russia, and race relations. Each camp 
relied heavily upon its own resources, 
however, and most of the planned dis- 
cussions of the summer were conducted 
by the campers themselves. 


Personnel 


Obviously, such a splendid season of 
workcamping could not have been poss- 
ible had it not been for such a well 
trained and devoted staff in each camp. 
Special thanks are due these people who 
gave up summer vacations in order to 
make the workcamp program succeed: 
Brocton, New York: 

Rev. and Mrs, Felix D. Lion, Dunkirk, 
IN: = Y: 
Mrs. Herbert Zeiger, Montclair, N. J. 
Brooks, Maine: 
Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm R. Sutherland, 
Jr., Charlottesville, Va. 
Rev. and Mrs. Paul F. Bliss, Saco, 
Maine. 
Rev. and Mrs. Gilbert Phillips, Bedford, 
Mass. 
Detroit, Michigan: 
Prof. and Mrs. Talbot Pearson, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert G. Hosmer, South 
Weymouth, Mass. 
Hnausa, Manitoba, Canada: 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon A. Logan, West 
Lafayette, Ind. 


What's next? 


Workcamps have long since proven 
their value to the campers who work 
in them, to communities which benefit 
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from them, and to the committee which 
sponsors them. Because of the success 
of our newest ventures, the smaller 
social work units, we will undoubted- 
ly concentrate on them in the future. 
We see the need for more and smaller 
camps, in new areas of the country and 
overseas as well. We especially see 
the need, to branch out into new types 
of activity—such fields as race rela- 
tions, co-operatives, public health, 
sanitation, labor, housing and migratory 
workers. These are some of the areas 
which will absorb the creative social 
enthusiasm of our youth, if they are 
provided with opportunities. 


THE ATOM AND 
DISARMAMENT 
if Continued from page 395) 


over- riding interest in national security. 
Their great industrial cities form per- 
haps the world’s most vulnerable target 
for atomic or other forms of absolute 
warfare. They must insist, therefore, 
upon more tangible foundations for 
security than verbal promises and 
treaties or the tenuous hold of inspec- 
tion systems over large and otherwise 
unchecked national armed forces in the 
various countries. But if their legiti- 
mate insistence on solid guarantees for 
security should lead to nothing else but 
a deadlock or breakdown in interna- 
tional negotiations between this coun- 
try and some of its potential allies on 
the one hand, and the countries grouped 
around the Soviet Union on the other, 
then the American people will have 
failed to reach their primary national 
objective, that national security which 
they set out to reach by international 
agreement after having recognized that 
it can no longer be secured by national 
armaments alone. 

The Russian proposal simply to out- 
law atomic armaments does not meet 
the American need for national security. 
The American proposal to internation- 
alize the sources and processes of man- 
ufacturing atomic energy does not meet 
the Russian need for independent na- 
tional industrial development. Neither 
proposal meets the general threat of an 
arms race in the broader field of abso- 
lute weapons and the general competi- 
tion between national armed forces pre- 
paring for war. On this level, it may 
well seem that further possibilities for 
compromise and agreement are strictly 
limited, unless indeed one or the other 
of the major protagonists should sud- 
denly abandon a major part of its posi- 
tion. This seems not likely to happen. 

If a solution acceptable to all is to 
be found, it may have to be found in a 
broader framework, and from a new 
perspective. If the world’s great powers 


cannot agree on the outlawing or con- 
trol of a single weapon, it remains to 
explore whether they could not agree 
more easily on the general preposition 
of outlawing and effectively limiting or 
abolishing all large-scale organized 
preparations for international war. 
Such disarmament cannot abolish the 
causes of war, but it might preserve 
the peace long enough to give the slow- 
growing roots of a true international 
community time to take hold. 


fintel Belleune 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 


Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A LiseraL Boarpinc ScHOOL 
For Boys 10 to 18 


For INFORMATION WRITE TO 
MITCHELL GRATWICK, HEApMAsTER 
Hacxigy Scuoor, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


n be ordered from 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.80. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Up from Apathy 


Color Blind: A White Woman Looks at 
the Negro. By Marcaret Hatsey. New 
York: Simon & Schuster. $2.00. 


Books on race relations are appear- 
ing so fast these days that one fears 
that writing is becoming the moral 
equivalent for action. This latest vol- 
ume is subtitled, 4 White Woman 
Looks at the Negro. We thought it was 
always the other way around! So this 
one merits review. Besides, the woman 
is Margaret Halsey, author of best- 
sellers Some of My Best Friends are 
Soldiers and With Malice Toward 
Some. Miss Halsey’ admits that her 
readers might be puzzled that she, whom 
at least her publishers advertise as a 
humorist, should write on a deadly 
serious subject. But Miss Halsey says 
simply that in tense social situations, 
the humorist acts as a citizen and not 
as a jester. 

From the point of view of reader in- 
terest and probable effect on national 
habit patterns, Color Blind is the most 
important book on race relations to be 
published since the Myrdal-Carnegie 
studies on The Negro in American Life. 
Miss Halsey combines accurate social 
science and actual practical experience 
with more than a touch of scintillation 
added. The only false note detected 
in the entire book is at the beginning 
when Miss Halsey writes about “their 
psychology,” but she later acquits her- 
self very well when admitting that a 


segregated minority in hating its 
segregators is displaying “not Negro 
nature, but human nature.” And it is 


in softening up recalcitrant human na- 
ture, North and South, that Miss Haisey 


has rendered a valuable service—to 
North and South, to Negroes and 
whites. 


During the war, Miss Halsey took 
time out from her writing to spend 
four years as captain of junior hos- 
tesses at the famed Stage Door Can- 
Her experiences were similar to 
those at anv other canteen. excent that 
this: particular canteen had one differ- 
ence: it did not discriminate against 
Negro service-men and indeed it wel- 
comed them. More than three million 
men were entertained and despite the 
fear by Timid Souls of “trouble,” Miss 
Halsey reports that “none of our white 
iunior hostesses had to go home to 
Papa with an interracial baby wrapped 
up in an old plaid shawl.” 

Miss Halsey admits that launching 
and maintaining a no-discrimination 
policv is work. drudgery, “nothing on 
the line of John Brown at Harpers 
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clever. for 


Ferry.” And she found herself “star- 
tled and uncomfortable” the first time 
she discovered that “equality is not 
automatic, but has to be learned.” To 
stimulate that learning téok the patience 
of a saint, especially in explaining that 
“there is nothing in Christian brother- 
hood for a person to be afraid of.” 
Occasionally, however, there were in- 


Margaret Halsey, 
author of “My Best 
Friends are Sol- 
diers”’ and “With 
Malice Toward 


Some.” 


cidents on the dance floor, but Miss 
Halsey and her hostesses always had 
the Star Spangled Banner—if not 
Christianity—to fall back on, for when 
this anthem was played, service men 
had to stand at attention and this gave 
canteen officials time to reach the scene 
of the argument and straighten things 
out! 

Color Blind: is mostly an exposition 
of how Miss Halsey, with good humor 
and better sociology, tried to modify 
the prejudices of her associates. She 
rightly observes that it is often those 
people who exhibit the most hard- 
headed realism in most spheres of life 
who turn out to be the greatest suckers 
when it comes to canards about the 
Negro. And deftly Miss Halsey goes 
right down the line: “coal-black” 
babies, the so-called distinctive Negro 
odor, and the black herring: “Would 
you like your daughter to marry one?” 
Miss Halsey comes to the essence of 
the matter when she says that “the real 
reason of prejudice has nothing to do 
with rape, seduction and risings in the 
night; the real reason can be summed 
up in two extremely unromantic little 
words: cheap labor.” But this reason 
cannot be publicly defended in a 
democracy, so sexual arguments are 
used. This. Miss Halsey admits, is 
“a more deadly tool could 
scarcely be devised than a_ sexual 
leg-nd. because sex is a field where 
lezends take root faster and hang on 
longer than thev do in any other phase 
of human life.” 

Miss Halsey enumerates very svecific 
activities individuals can undertake to 
lessen prejudice and discrimination. 
But don’t do-gooders do more harm 
than good? Miss Halsey shrewdly says 
that “strongly prejudiced people do 


not become less biased if you leave 
them alone, but mildly prejudiced 
people and lethargic people becom 
more broad-minded and more interested 
if they have a chance to mingle with 
Negro Americans in the equality of 
work and play.” She urges us to 
minimize the Bilbos (who “operate on 
the familiar small-boy principle that it 
is better to be considered a blot on the 
landscape than not to be noticed at 
all”) and to concentrate on the mildly- 
prejudiced and the lethargic (one of her 
chapters is entitled, “Up from 


Apathy”). Homer A. Jack 


At least three 


-Three Unitarian Philosophies of Re 


ligion. By R. Lester MonpaAte. Bos- 
ton: The Beacon Press. 25c. 


This booklet dealing with the three 
Unitarian philosophies of religion is 
worth its weight many times over in 
platinum. I read it through in “une 
haleine,” as the French say, that is 
with unbroken fascination and interest. 
It ought to be printed and distributed 
in a million copies. The beauty of the 
three philosophies is that they have all 
made their home in Unitarianism and 
that they have found such an able pro- 
ponent as R. Lester Mondale, who is an 
author who can really write besides 


think. 
PIERRE VAN PAASSEN 


Against a final conflict 


Soviet Asia Mission. By Henry A. 
Wattace. New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock. $3.00. 


America’s leading spokesman for the 
era of the common man has once again 
placed himself firmly on the side of the 
millions of common folk throughout 
the world who want peace. Mr. Wallace 
has put down in Soviet Asia Mission 
his most timely observations (inter- 
spersed with his philosophy on pros- 
pects for peace and progress in the 
world) —all gained while on a personal 
mission for the late President Roosevelt. 
His book is timely because, though 
covering a period during which we 
were wartime allies of the U.S.S.R. 
(1944), it comes now at a time when 
much light is needed to challenge the 
Soviet-baiters in America who are al- 
ready beating the war drums for the 
“final conflict” between East and West. 

Page after page of this interesting 
book is filled with accounts of the prog- 
ress—scientific, agricultural, industrial 
and cultural — being effected by the 
Soviet system in the once dark abyss of 
Siberia. It tells very simply how Soviet 
Asia helped the Allies win the war both 
before and after the formal declaration 
of war by the U.S.S.R. against the 
Japanese. The people of these new in- 


dustrial centers (former residents of 
European Russia), while the Red Army 
was winning victories on the Western 
Front, turned German tanks into vessels 
and materials of war which were used 
against the Japanese. Meanwhile, an 
imposing part of the Red Army kept a 
good proportion of Japanese troops de- 
mobilized to protect the borders of 
Manchuria —thus actually saving the 
lives of many Americans. 

_ Mr. Wallace concludes from his ob- 
-servation that: 1) on the basis of 
understanding we Americans can get 
along in peacetime with the U.S.S.R.; 
and 2) that the -air age, which puts 
Soviet Asia right at our back door, 
makes it imperative for us to get along 
together. Aside from the information 
about the progress being made in Soviet 
Asia, Mr. Wallace’s book places rather 
squarely before all of us a positive 
answer to the question now before the 
American people: is the world large 
enough to encompass the U.S.S.R. and 
the U.S.A. and our divergent ways of 
life? Mr. Wallace believes very firmly 
that the world is large enough, and says 
so very emphatically. He points to the 
co-operation that is possible between 
our two lands, a co-operation which will 
be mutually beneficial. During the 
war, we learned to co-operate for our 
mutual benefit. Soviet Asia Mission 
tells us the people of Soviet Asia want 
peace, and further that they, with their 
fellow-countrymen all over the U.S.S.R., 
‘are prepared to defend their way of 
life if attacked. 

Soviet Asia Mission is a definite con- 
tribution to the efforts of realistic 
Americans who want to build American- 
Soviet friendship as one of the best 
guarantees for world peace. 

THELMA M. DALE. 


Just clean house 

While Time Remains. By LeLAnpD 
Stowe. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. $3.50. 


This is a book by a frightened man, 
‘though it is clear and rational in its 
analysis as to how we came to our 
present plight in world affairs. He 
still feels we face the greatest collective 
crisis of the past twenty centuries and 
that the next few years will determine 
our collective fate for centuries to come. 
The book seeks to prepare us for the 
assumption of responsibilities America 
has shed in the past. Everyone should 
read the tour of our revolutionary world 
before making any glib judgments about 
America’s duty at the present time. The 
Episcopal magazine, The Churchman, 
wisely gave front-page cover space to 
‘one sentence from Mr. Stowe’s book: 
“You do not need to fight or promote 
mter revolutions to prevent Com- 


munism. All that any farsighted, per- 
ceptive government needs to do is to 
clean house, to provide a fair standard 
of living, some chance and more hope 
for the majority of its citizens.” 


D. HOF. 


Swift action 

The American. By Howarp Fast. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. 
$3.00. 


“They came from that one land in 
the world where freedom is held in 
such contempt, in such contempt, 
Judge,”—so pleaded a little carpenter 
to the one man in Chicago who could 
have saved the lives of eight convicted 
Haymarket anarchists. Eight men, 
who because of powerful enemies and 
an unfair trial, died that day. 

And that day was the beginning of a 
man, a man who fought many of the 
important and influential industrialists 


Howard Fast, also 
author of “Freedom 
Road” and “Citizen 


Tom Paine.” 


of America because he felt that America 
belonged to the people. John Peter 
Altgeld conquered his physical handi- 
caps. He changed from a mere party 
leader to a defender of the people. He 
was the man who tore the Democratic 
party from the hands of Grover Cleve- 
land. 

A gripping story that moves with 
swift action, this novel is a new version 
of the seemingly endless struggle bhe- 
tween. the two conceptions of “free- 
dom”—the freedom of the capitalist 
and the freedom of the working man. 
It seems a bit disjointed at times, and 
but slightly credible is the rapid 
transformation from one page to the 
next of the illiterate, physically handi- 
capped, immigrant farm boy to the 
highly-versed prominent politician. 

Perhaps the author could have de- 
veloped for the reader a more complete 
picture of Altgeld’s mental processes in 
his change from the ambitious, ladder- 
climbing man to the sincere leader of 
the common man, the change that led 
him to exclaim: “There is always good 
when men gather together for liberty— 
good when any man puts his shoulder 
alongside his neighbor’s.” 

This book is a worthwhile historical 
novel for all readers. We recommend it 
highly for both entertaining reading 
and its picture of a great American. 

Miuprep Downer, Editor, 
The Young Liberal 


M. Kraychenko’s Choice 


I Chose Freedom. By Victor Krav- 
CHENKO. New York: Scribner’s. $3.50. 


There have been books describing 
Soviet Russia as a paradise governed 
by angels, and others which have de- 
scribed it as a Hell ruled by devils 
incarnate. Victor Kravchenko’s J Chose 
Freedom is of the second kind. Its 
author, a 40 year old Russian engineer 
with the rank of Captain in the Red 
Army, resigned in April, 1944, with a 
public blast against his government 
from an assignment with the Russian 
Purchasing Commission in the United 
States and has remained since in this 
country under, as he puts it, “the pro- 
tection of American public opinion.” 
M. Kravchenko makes clear that his act 
was not a response to his new Ameri- 
can environment, but a deliberate step 
in his long-standing plan to work 
abroad for the overthrow of the Soviet 
government. “Had I been assigned to 
China or Patagonia,” he points out, “I 
would have made the self-same at- 
tempt...” 


The book’s contents will seem new 
only to those unfamiliar with previous 
equally bitter but sometimes more 
factual criticisms of the Soviet regime 
by anti-Stalinite Russians or converted 
former Communists. Like his prede- 
cessors, Kravchenko revolts against the 
hard life and scarcity of consumers’ 
goods, the strains and heavy sacrifices 
of Soviet industrialization, the speed 
and wide-spread violence of farm col- 
lectivization in the early 1930's, and the 
intensified efforts expected of workers 
under the Stakhanov system. At bot- 
tom he revolts, like all these authors, 
against the Soviets’ attempt to bring 
about in 30 years an industrial trans- 
formation which elsewhere took a cen- 
tury, and against their total mobiliza- 
tion of all the energies of their citizens 
for this task, their harsh repression of 
all opposition to this basic policy, and 
their deep suspicion of all suggestions 
which might seem to aim at slowing 
it down. 


What the book adds to this long- 
established pattern is the dramatized 
form of autobiography and the color 
of passionate and often overdrawn 
language. The autobiography shows 
that M. Kravchenko, the son of an 
anti-Bolshevik radical, found himself 
drawn throughout his life by tastes and 
sympathies to the members of the 
educated classes of the old regime. 
After joining the Communist Party in 
1929 with strong mental reservations, 
he soon became hostile to its policies 
and leadership, but succeeded in feign- 
ing sufficient loyalty and zeal to make 
a career as executive in various fac- 
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tories until he found his opportunity 
during the war to go abroad and 
“strike back” at the regime. 

The book’s language frankly aims at 
sensation and will remind American 
readers of such earlier best-sellers as 
those by Jan Valtin and General Krivit- 
zky. The reader is told that Stalin’s 
wife either “killed herself or had been 
poisoned at Stalin’s behest”; and as to 
Trotzky, that “agents of the regime” 
had “pierced his skull in Mexico City” 
with a pickaxe, but these assertions are 
admittedly presented on hearsay and no 
evidence is given. 

Other details from M. Kravchenko’s 
personal recollections are equally hard 
to verify. The Stalin regime is said to 
be guilty of criminal “failure to pre- 
pare” for the war against the Nazi in- 
vasion. In October 1941, according to 
M. Kravchenko, “the Germans could 
have taken Moscow . . . virtually with- 
out a struggle .. . . psychologically it 
had already surrendered.” Why the 
Germans did not take it “is a mystery 
only the Germans themselves can solve 
for history.” Such assertions seem to 
be contradicted by the testimony of 
many independent and critical ob- 
servers. 

The result is an unbalanced and 
exaggerated book depicting a strangely 
unreal country which could hardly have 
retained the loyalty of the bulk of its 
people in the enemy-held areas or sur- 
vived a war in which its armies fought 
until the end of April 1945 against al- 
most four-fifths of all German armed 
forces and the industrial resources’ of 
Nazi-occupied Europe. What emerges 
as credible is a picture of the legacy 
of bitter conflicts from the Russian 
civil war and from the economic revolu- 
tion of the Five Year Plans. Readers 
will understand why M. Kravchenko 
became what he is and why he acted 
as he did in leaving the war against 
Hitler two months before General 
Eisenhower’s armies entered it on the 
Normandy beaches. 

They will have to turn elsewhere for 
reliable facts or a balanced criticism 
of the Soviet State, or for a realistic 
guide to the understanding of the vast 
majority of the Russian people. 


Kart W. Deutscu 
(The above is reprinted by per- 


mission from the Boston Sunday Post 
of August 11, 1946.) 


Unitarian stimulation 

Together We Advance. Edited by 
STEPHEN HoLe FrITCHMAN. Boston: 
Beacon Press. $2.00. 

The Unitarian Churches in America 
are unique. They have no competitors. 
Some “liberal-orthodox” congregations 
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permit freedom and individuality of re- 
ligious thought; Unitarians urge it. 
That’s what makes for their uniqueness. 

As Dr. A. Powell Davies reminds us 
in his contribution to Together We Ad- 
vance—a series of short articles by 
some of today’s leading Unitarians— 
there are millions of Unitarians who 
do not know that such a church exists. 
One of the ways of reaching them is 
through this religious baedeker that 
can tell them what Unitarian-land is 
like. 

There are some new and clear-cut 
descriptions of the Unitarian road to 
religion in this book, but to me what 
most distinguishes our road from others 
is contained in a line that Dr. Charles 
R. Joy quotes in his chapter, “Lives 
Were Saved.” It was written by a Hun- 
garian journalist who had just escaped 
from a German prison camp: “Before 
me lay the road—hbeautiful, wide, and 
free as life itself...” An approach to 
religion like that road runs through 
this book, from Stephen H. Fritch- 
man’s opening chapter, “On Being a 
Unitarian,” to the very end. 

The authors of Together We Advance 
have avoided overmuch discussion of 
religious abstractions that always act 
as yawn-makers. Several of. the writers 
have used an entirely new technique by 
describing the way our Unitarian faith 
expresses itself in an  individual’s 
character and outlook. In a chapter 
subtitled “the Varieties of Religious 
Faith in the Unitarian Church,” Dr. E. 
Burdette Backus does this with an 
artist’s skill in his word-sketch of Dr. 
William Laurence Sullivan and Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes—the first a 
theist, the other a humanist. 

After one reads about the widely 
divergent convictions of these noted 
travelers on our road and realizes that 
the Unitarian movement would _ be 
poorer if it had excluded either type 
of man, he is aware how un-Unitarian 
have been our bitter theological squab- 
bles. The variety of beliefs held by 
Unitarians is proof that we encourage 
rather than merely permit freedom. If 
we ever limit this variety by some creed, 
no matter how simple, we shall lose our 
uniqueness and our fitness to survive. 

Believing that religion must be free 
as art and science, and that it must 
express itself in variety, Unitarian 
leaders like Emerson inevitably came 
to regard religion as a universal ex- 
perience which includes Christianity 
but is,more comprehensive—even as 
art is more comprehensive than any 
of its schools. President Frederick May 
Eliot, in his chapter, “After Four Cen- 
turies—New Perspectives.” refers to 
this tendency in our “strong urge to 
move out on to the world stage and play 


a part in the moving drama of world 
religion.” He pleads for a simple 
world fellowship “that will transcend 
not only national and racial frontiers, 
but also the frontiers of religious dif- 
ference. Not only those liberals whose 
background is Christian, but also those 
who have Jewish, Moslem, “Hindu and 
other origins are now ripe for united 
endeavor.” 

Throughout Together We Advance 
run these pleas for the elements that 
make us unique—freedom, variety, uni- 
versality—but the author of almost 
every chapter insists that our religion. 
must express itself in helping to create 
a new world. As Dr. James Luther 


‘Adams puts it in his chapter, our faith 


is adequate “only when it inspires men 
to give of their time and energy to 
shape the various institutions—social, 
economic and political—of the com- 
mon life.” One of the most original 
sections, “Building a New World,” 
covers this area of social action. Using 
metaphors from his own craft, Edwin B. 
Goodell, Jr., a Boston architect, lays 
down specifications for a planet free 
from war, one on which all men “can 
eat with reasonable regularity.” 

The Christian Register asked for a 
“review” but I prefer to make this a 
“stimulator,” in hopes of enticing the 
public to get and read this important 
book. Readers will find in it chapters ! 
haven’t been able to mention, articles 
dealing with religion and science, our 
Christian heritage, religious education, 
the history of Unitarianism in North 
America, Europe, and Asia, and Pierre 
van Paassen’s account of finding “our 
road.” One hesitates to use superla- 
tives, yet I believe this Unitarian hand- 
book to be the most graphic and stirring 
ever published. If someone had put 
it into my hands years ago when I had 
just escaped from a dogmatic sect and 
was seeking a religious road “beautiful, 
wide, and free as life itself,’ I would 
have sat up half the night to read it. 

DitwortH Lupron 


Decalogue morality 
Foundations for Reconstruction. By 


Ex_ton TRUEBLOoD. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.00. 


In this sequel to his Predicament of 
Modern Man Dr. Trueblood proceeds 
on the premise that “the problem of 
moral reconstruction is the primary 
problem” challenging us to “produce 
and maintain an ethical system that will 
make our great technical discoveries the 
boon to mankind they might be 
“through the discovery or re-discovery 
of an ethical creed that can give west- 
ern man steady moral guidance.” 

The “ethical creed” proposed by Dr. 
Trueblood turns out to be the Deca- 


ft logue, which is evalued as providing a 


“total view of life restated in positive 


- form” and although this is not a book 


about the Ten Commandments but is 
concerned with a “philosophy of civil- 
ization” yet all the chapters are pre- 


_ faced with them, as interpreted and 


applied to the evils of modern life. 
Thus, the seventh is affirmatively 
construed as enjoining sacramental 
reverence for marriage; the eighth is 
modernized, after a rather superficial 
discussion of capitalism, national social- 
ism and communism, as a recommenda- 
tion that the dignity and satisfaction of 
private ownership be extended to as 
many persons as possible; the sixth 
commandment emerges as the duty of 
an “uneasy conscience” about war. 

For those who enjoy lamentations 
and denunciations concerning the social 
-and political monstrosities of today, 
the book may have some value. Its 
therapy resembles that of a physician 
who would prescribe a box of cough 
drops to a patient suffering from 
tuberculosis. Its inconsistencies, un- 
factuality and fallacious paradoxes (an 
obvious imitation of the great Niebuhr) 
are appalling. It is preposterous to 
claim that “cruelty to children is an 
offense against the Eternal Moral Law” 
revealed in the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion when the very book from which the 
Decalogue is taken (Deuteronomy) con- 
tains several commands from Jahweh 
that the children of Israel’s enemies be 
put to the sword. It is largely fiction 
to state that “the church in Germany 
had the secret of courageous opposi- 
tion to Hitler that the labor unions, 
newspapers and universities did not 
have” (page 14). Hitler drew heavy 
support from the Lutheran and Roman 
Catholic churches; only a part of the 
Confessional churches opposed him. 
And what shall we say of a Friend who 
dogmatizes to the effect that “the serious 
thinker cannot have any intellectual 
respect for the merely tolerant man 
because the merely tolerant man is 
essentially stupid.” (page 27). 

Let us condone this as merely a 
feeble attempt at a paradox a la Nie- 
buhr; though we may well accept it as 
confirmation of the intelligence of a 
reviewer who is intolerant of such 
factitious authoritarianism! This is 
indeed a sick world, full of distraught 


souls, but until the cynically unethical 


absolutes of industrialized materialism, 
militarized nationalism and imperial- 
ism, capitalistic or communistic, are 
dethroned by equally absolute spiritual 
and world loyalties, implemented by 
social science, Decalogue morality will 
be the contribution of a very small 
minority. 

4 Cuar_es H. LytTLe 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards “ 


ARTEMUS L. DAY 


Artemus L. Day, 71, retired dean of 
the science faculty at the Sacramento 
High School, Calif., died July 22, 1946 
after a brief illness. Mr. Day was born 
at Carmel, Ohio, was graduated from 
the Valparaiso University in Indiana, 
the Meadville Theological School and 
the Harvard Divinity School, following 
which he took over the pastorate of a 
Unitarian Church in Leicester, Mass. 
Later he obtained a degree in science 
from the University of Chicago, taught 
for a year in Washington University at 
St. Louis, Mo., then accepted a similar 
position in the Philippine Islands where 
he became the professor in charge of 
the department of biology in the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. 

He was a member of the Pacific 
Coast chapter of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
the National Education Association, 
the California Retired Teachers Asso- 


ciation and the Unitarian Church of 
Sacramento. In addition to his wife, 
May Henderson Day, he leaves a 
daughter, Ann Day, a student in the San 
José State College. Funeral services 
were conducted by the Masonic Fra- 
ternity with which he was associated 
for fifty years. 


MARTHA C. LAW 


Mrs. Martha Coolidge Law, widow of 
the late Rev. Hubert T. Law, died at 
the Sullivan County (N. H.) Hospital 
on Sunday evening, July 7, following 
a long illness. 

In 1925 she was married to Mr. Law, 
who from 1925 to 1930 was minister 
of the South Parish Unitarian Church 
of Charlestown, N. H. Mr. Law was a 
graduate of Meadville, class of 1924; 
and, following two Congregational 
pastorates in Vermont, died in 1936. 

Mrs. Law is survived by one son by 
a previous marriage. 
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Our religious origins 


The Church Across the Street. By 
RecinaLp D. MANWELL and Sopuia L. 
Faus. Boston: Beacon Press. $2.50. 


Here is a book for which leaders of 
liberal church schools have long been 
waiting. As the title suggests, it is “the 
story of how the many different kinds 
of churches came to be.” 


Simply, yet forcefully and vividly, 
the story is told. It is full of action and 
counter-action—of men and women 
boldly defying the established order, of 
others clinging tenaciously to the past. 

The first of the fourteen chapters de- 
scribes the old Story of Salvation. This 
makes clear at the start what happened 
to the religion of Jesus: the changes it 
underwent at the hands of theologians. 
Then follow chronologically stories of 
the leaders of successive movements 
within the church, and a description of 
the denominations which these leaders 
founded. Side by side are Catholic and 
Protestant, conservative and_ liberal. 
Two religious bodies not always treated 
in such a book—the Mormons and the 
Christian Scientists—are included. The 
final chapter is on Judaism, “the Mother 
of All Churches.” 

The Church Across the Street has 
been written for young people of senior 
high school age. In its favor is the fact 
that it was first developed as a course 
of study by Dr. Manwell and used ef- 
fectively by him in May Memorial 
Church, Syracuse. A Guide for 
Teachers, to accompany the present 


text, will soon be published. These two- 
will help meet the growing need for 
church school material suitable to use 
with teen-age boys and girls. 

The values inherent in such a course 
are many. Given an interested teacher, 
en rapport with his pupils, the experi- 
ence of visiting other churches in the 
community or a nearby city, of discus- 
sing the differences between Catholics 
and Protestants, between “evangelicals” 
and “liberals”, of thinking through 
group findings, of learning and growing 
together, should be richly rewarding. 
At times it might well become adven- 
turesome and exciting! To learn about 
one’s denomination, not as something 
detached but in its historical setting, to 
discover why and how other denomina- 
tions came about and the price some 
people paid to give them birth, is to 
change unthinking criticism into under- 
standing. Also, to feel the church mov- 
ing through the centuries, to realize how 
its course has been changed by all the 
forces that have played upon it, to see 
what it has survived as well as what it 
has contributed to life, is to appreciate 
anew its power as an institution. To 
the liberal the challenge would be un- 
mistakable: the need of continued free- 
dom of inquiry into religion and of 
present-day action that will match the 
truth already revealed. 

Although planned for youth, many an 
adult whose knowledge of denomina- 
tional backgrounds is hazy would profit 
by reading this book. 

Susan M. ANDREWS. 
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NEWS OF THE 


UNITARIAN WORLD 


Modern Pilgrims Seek Shrine 


AMERICANS from nearly every state 
of the Union, with the call of more than 
three centuries of their country’s history 
urging them, this summer paid a visit 
to the oldest Protestant church in the 
nation—the church which has become 
a national religious shrine because it 
was founded by the Pilgrims in 1620— 
the First Church in Plymouth, Mass. 
(Unitarian). Directly descended from 
the church which was gathered at 
Scrooby, England, in 1606, “as a creed- 
less church estate,” the present organi- 
zation has been on American soil for 
326 years. 

During the month of July, nearly 
eleven hundred signed the guest book, 
and the number increased in August, 
in spite of the fact that it was the 
rainiest August which Cape Cod had 
seen in 120 years, according to weather 
bureau reports. Undaunted by bad 
weather, visitors came from every state 
except Utah, North Dakota and Wyo- 
ming; and citizens of Canada, England, 
and France also made the pilgrimage. 

Although the present building is 
relatively new (it was built by Ameri- 
cans of all faiths in 1897), the un- 
broken records and ministry of the 
Plymouth church itself carry the visi- 
tor back to 1620. 


CHURCHES IN ACTION 

During the summer the women of 
Unity Circle of the Des Moines Uni- 
tarian Church have been working on 
a project which calls for sewing but- 
tons on six thousand old army coats, 
which will then be sent overseas through 
the Unitarian Collection Warehouse, to 
keep men warm this winter. Radio 
station WHO sent out an appeal for 
buttons, and within a month more than 
8,000 were received. To complete the 
job, 30,000 buttons will be needed. . . 

With newspaper advertisements and 
radio announcements to enlist support, 
the First Unitarian Church of Laconia, 
N. H., with the co-operation of the 
New Hampshire Unitarian Association, 
conducted summer services “as an ex- 
periment in missionary work, hoping 
to build a permanent summer parish for 
those who live in Laconia throughout 
the summer.” Guest speakers were in- 
vited by Rev. Robert Henry Holmes. . . 

When the Every Member Canvass 
Team of the Unitarian Congregational 
Society of Barnstable, Mass., met after 
their calls on a drizzly Sunday after- 
noon in July, they discovered that they 
had all but $24 of the goal which had 
been set for the budget for the year. . . 

Reaching the highest membership in 
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First Church, Plymouth, Mass. 


its history, the First Unitarian Church 
of Oklahoma City has passed the 200 
mark. This number, a recent news- 
letter states, “does not include many 
persons who attend and _ contribute 
regularly” because these have not “duly 
signed a membership card,” so that the 
real supporting membership is consid- 
erably above the 200 figure. . . 

While Rev. Sheldon Shepard, minis- 
ter of the People’s Unitarian-Universa- 
list Church of San Fernando Valley, 
Calif., was on his vacation, the church 
conducted an Institute of Good Will, 
vresenting speakers of many religious 
beliefs who explained what people of 
their persuasions are doing to help 
build “that Universal goodwill which is 
essential to human progress, perhaps to 
human survival.” Speakers included a 
Buddhist priest, a Jewish rabbi, a Hindu 
lecturer, a Humanist *poet, a theoso- 
phical lecturer, a minister of the Assem- 
bly of God, and an educator. . . 

Among the Unitarian churches which 
remained open during the entire sum- 
mer, including the month of August, 
was that at Nantucket. 

In Hingham, Massachusetts, accord- 
ing to a report by Rev. Raymond C. 
Johnson, minister of the Old Ship 
Church, which was printed in the Hing- 
ham Journal, the sum of $1,057 has 
been collected in Hingham unsolicited 
to buy canned food at wholesale prices 
in New York for the Unitarian Service 
Committee. . . 

The July 21 issue of the newsletter of 
the First Unitarian Church in Columbus, 
Ohio, announced that this would be the 
“last issue while our address is 1957 
Indianola Avenue.” The new address 


of the church is 175 West 11th Street. 
In the excitement of moving, however, 
the church has not forgotten the great 
need for clothing overseas this winter, 
and under the slogan, “Starvation Takes — 
No Holidays,” a campaign is under way 
to rush fall shipments of food and 
clothing to the Collection Warehouse 
in. New York. Application forms for 
food shipments through CARE (Co- 
operative for American Remittances to 
Europe), to individuals abroad are al- 
ways available at the church, also. The 
Unitarian Service Committee is a par- 
ticipating member of CARE and 
guarantees its authenticity. . . 

In a recent issue of the newsletter of 
the First Unitarian Church of Miami, 


Florida, the editor reviews briefly the 


seven years of the church’s history: 

starting from a “dozen transplanted 

Unitarians,” it has added about 400 - 
names. Of these, 340 remain on its 

membership list. The church has 

never proselyted from other faiths. It 

has addressed itself to the unchurched, 

the disillusioned. It has gathered mem- 

bers of intellect and action, people im- 

patient of restriction. . . 

From June 24 through August 17, a 
vacation center was operated at Mc- 
Collester Hall (of the Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Church of Our Father in Detroit) 
where Professor and Mrs. Talbot Pear- 
son, of the Drama Department of Car- 
negie Tech directed community acting 
and taught stage technique. A recrea- 
tion project for teen agers and smaller 
children also was run here. The entire 
project was in cooperation with the 
workcamp program of the Unitarian 
Service Committee. . . 

Incidentally, the Church of Our 
Father is operating this year for the 
first time on a budget of $25,000 and 
all the organizations within the church 
have expanded... 

A seminar on “Psychiatry in the 
Modern World,’ sponsored by the 
Social Action Committee of the Church 
of the Christian Union in Rockford, IIl., 
attracted 128 people to its first meeting. 
All the meetings were held on Wednes- 
day evenings, and specialists in their 
fields led the discussion with lectures. . . 

Seminars on religious education, 
churchmanship, Alliance and Laymen’s 
League, and American Unitarian Youth 
marked the annual Unitarian Leaders’ 
Training Conference at Lake Geneva, 
August 18 to 25... 


In a single offering recently members 
of the Neighborhood Church of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., gave $2,200 for famine relief 
in Europe. Such contributions are 
placed in the plates and also sent in 
by mail. The campaign for special 
ome to aid the hungry ran for four 
weeks. . 
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As a project of a revivified Lay- 
-men’s League of the First Unitarian 
‘Church of Erie, Penn., men of the 


church have been volunteering for Satur- | 


day work in the fields, helping out dur- 
ing a shortage of pickers for the fruit 
and tomato crops, and donating the pro- 
ceeds of their labor to a redecorating 
fund for the church. . . 

At the height of the summer season 
on Cape Cod, the First Parish in Brews- 
ter, Mass., (Unitarian), presented for 
the public four consecutive forum meet- 
ings on international problems, with 
guest speakers leading each meeting. 
The program was supported with imagi- 
native and persuasive advertisements in 
newspapers, and frequent news releases. 

The news department of this journal 
is presently engaged in a busy search 
for the person who said that Unitarian 
churches do not “make any news” in 
the summertime. . . 

Throughout the month of July, the 
Sunday morning services of All Souls 


Unitarian Church in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 


were broadcast over Radio Station 
KTUL ‘at 12 a.m). . : 
By the first of July, a total of more 


than 12,000 pounds of food had been 
shipped to the New York Warehouse 
by the First Unitarian Congregational 


Society of Hartford, Connecticut; and 
in addition, nearly $700 in cash was 
sent to the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee’s wholesale huyer for purchases to 
be sent overseas. Women of the church 
continued their sewing for the Service 
Committee throughout the summer. . . 

A campaign instituted by the Fort- 
nightly Club of the Unitarian Church 
of the Savior, Brooklyn, for the collec- 
tion of food in retail stores resulted 
within a week in obtaining the coopera- 
tion of more than 20 stores in the 
Brooklyn Heights area, where cartons 
and placards were placed asking for 
donations for hungry persons abroad. 
The food thus collected was delivered 
to the Unitarian Collection Warehouse. 

In the issue of August 12, both Time 
and Life carried Unitarian stories. Time 
ran a story on Star Island, and Life 
gave many pages to a feature on Frank 
Lloyd Wright, internationally famous 
architect and Unitarian layman. 

With the assistance of Mr. Francis 
Campbell, a Unitarian layman of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, Rev. Alfred W. Hobart of 
New Orleans has formed a small group 
of Unitarians at Franklin, La. Mr. 


John Caffrey, a member of the New 
Orleans church for about 25 years, is 
the local leader of the new group. 


The Nursery class of the church school of the First Unitarian Society, Mad'son. Wis- 
consin, is pictured here. The Society has a long record of practicing democracy in 
religion and is traditionally open to people of all races on the basis of common human 
equality. Miss Ruby Kaboda, the teacher, is a resident of the Groves’ Co-op House, an 
International Cooperative Rooming House for girls at the University of Wisconsin. 


Rev. Kenneth L. Patton, minister of the church, has been chairman of the Race Rela- 


tions Committee of the Member House of the Social Action Committee of the Council 


- on Churches, a member of a committee on Minority Rights, a member of the NAACP 
and other liberal bodies. 


‘ 
ie | 


never preach here again. I told 
never quote Henry Wallace—he’s 
an Episcopalian.” 


HACKLEY SCHOOL AT NEW HIGH 
The 1946 Summer Session at Hack- 


ley School was a successful one. There 
were 85 boys in the Day Camp and 60 
in the Summer School. Many of the 
latter did satisfactory work and have 
been accepted as regular students at 
Hackley. Other new students have 
been accepted at Hackley, having met 
the requirements of the Admissions De- 
partment. The admission policy re- 
quires that every new boy must take,. 
according to his age-level, an Otis Men- 
tal Ability Test, and a Stanford Achieve-. 
ment, as well as course examinations 
made out by the school. 

Hackley begins its forty-seventh year 
with the biggest enrollment in the his- 
tory of the School. Five years ago 
there were sixty-five boys enrolled at 
Hackley. Dr. Mitchell Gratwick an- 
nounces that the student body for 1946- 
1947 will number two hundred boys. 
These boys come from 18 different 
states, from Puerto Rico, Canada, Hol- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gary. Greece, Syria, Iran, Cuba, Salva- 
dor, Venezuela, and Colombia. 

There will be two notable additions 
to the curriculum at Hackley -this year. 
Physiography has been added to com- 
plete the science sequence, and there will 
be regularly scheduled choral classes. 


Three recitals have been planned for 


the year and a music festival for the 
spring. 


REV. TREWORGY RETIRES 
AFTER THIRTY YEARS 


After a pastorate of thirty years and 
five months at Ashby, Massachusetts, 
Rev. Edward S. Treworgy is retiring. 
In June, he and Mrs. Treworgy were 
honored with a testimonial and recep- 
tion by his friends. Rev. Chester A. 
Drummond, minister-at-large for the 
Benevolent Fratenity of Unitarian 
Churches of Boston, presided and many 
ministers and friends joined in the 
appreciative gesture of farewell. 
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PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Hunger, Confusion Slows 
European Reconstruction 


IN THE DARK and confused picture 
of postwar Europe, Czechoslovakia is 
the brightest spot, according to an 
eyewitness report by Dr. Herbert 
Hitchen to the press on August 6, when 
he returned by air from a two months’ 
observation trip to England, Holland, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Belgium. 
Elsewhere, he disclosed, people are 
weary and dispirited “after years of 
brutal oppression, and they are debili- 
tated by protracted undernourishment 
often bordering on starvation, frequent- 
ly existing on a diet dangerously below 
the minimum in calories. 

“The uppermost question in the minds 
of many is that of obtaining food. If 
this preoccupation sometimes rules out 
any keen and sustained interest in such 
matters as the reconstruction of society, 
political stability, and the things neces- 
‘sary for enduring peace, it is regrettable 
but understandable.” 

Of Czechoslovakia he said, “A very 
vigorous democracy has taken root 
there, which years of Nazi occupation 
were unable to destroy. Here I found 
no sense of frustration or debility, but a 
buoyancy, an irrepressible optimism, 
and a determination to build straight 
and sure. This spirit fills one with 
admiration and increases the belief that 
this small nation will play a decisive 
role in the affairs of Europe. 

“The Czechoslovaks still have terrific 
problems to deal with. In some cities, 
70 per cent of the children are tuber- 
cular; in some places 90 per cent of 
the babies are prematurely born, be- 
cause their mothers have not had enough 
food. But the problems will be solved. 
Determination is strong and intelligence 
keen. The people show a sacrificial de- 
votion—students working in the mines 
during the labor shortage, citizens giv- 
ing their spare time to work in the 
fields. . . . And the Czechoslovak 
Church, which marks a new Reformation 
movement, grew even during the occu- 
pation—from 750,000 to more than a 
million and a quarter.” 

Dr. Hitchen is director of the De- 
partment of Foreign Churches of the 
American Unitarian Association. The 


purpose of his mission was to contact ‘ 


liberal religious leaders and survey the 
free Christian churches to determine the 
best methods of religious and social 
reconstruction. Everywhere he found 
confusion, red tape, overlapping au- 
thority, hunger and desperation. 
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In Cambridge, England, he helped to 
re-establish the International Associa- 
tion for Liberal Christianity and Re- 
ligious Freedom. Delegates were pres- 
ent from eleven countries. Dr. John 
Howland Lathrop, on leave from his 
post as minister of the Church of Our 
Saviour (Unitarian) in Brooklyn, was 
elected president of the organization. 
Dr. Lathrop is currently director for 
Czechoslovakia of the Unitarian Service 
Committee. 

“The food situation over most of 
Europe,” Dr. Hitchen said, “remains 
crucial. Britain’s already tight belt has 
been further tightened. But of the 
people I saw, the Austrians are in the 
worst plight—especially Vienna, where 
the ration is only 930 calories a day. 

“This is more than 400 calories below 
the danger point. . . . Europe today 
is in deep need of sympathetic under- 
standing from America as it struggles 
to find some stable foundations for its 
new life among the rubble left by war.” 


SHORT TAKES 


When the word came that the Boston 
Navy Yard had large amounts of used 
clothing and was looking for some chan- 
nel through which to send the material 
overseas, Rev. S. L. Elberfeld, Minister 


‘of the Church of Our Father (Unitarian) 


of East Boston, dashed over there in 
his car. He carried away hundreds of 
pounds of sturdy warm clothing, which 
was sent directly to the Unitarian Col- 
lection Warehouse in New York, and 
by this time is in the Unitarian distri- 
bution centers in Europe, ready for the 
coming winter. . . 

Eager to do something immediate 
and direct about the food shortage 
overseas, the (non Unitarian) Hartford 
Seminary Foundation students collected 
10,000 pounds of food through their 
own efforts and decided to send it 
through the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee. This vital shipment was then pre- 
paid to New York personally by Rev. 
Payson Miller. . . 

A very lively session of the Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee, taking the 
form of a Boston Tea Party, 1946 Style, 
was addressed on the subject of OPA 
by Rev. Howard Brooks, acting execu- 
tive director of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, in July. Following the 
speeches, painted “Indians” dumped 
boxes into Boston Harbor, labeled 
“Kees, $3.00 per dozen,” along with 


Chaplain (Captain) Anders S. Lunde was 

recently in charge of the Garmisch Recre- 

ation Center, Garmisch - Partenkirchen, 

Germany. He has since returned to the 
United States. 


other boxes and crates indicating soar- 
ing inflationary prices. . . 

The front page of the Erie Daily 
Times gave a three-line head to a story 
of a “determined but peaceful move to 
combat spiraling prices that threaten 
inflation,” led by Mr. Russell R. 
Bletzer, in mid-July. Mr. Bletzer is the 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
as the newspaper noted in its front- 
page story. 

No less on its toes was the Erie Dis- 
patch Herald, which also gave the story 
front-page placement. One of the 
principal speakers was Attorney Henry 
Baur, a Unitarian layman. And to 
wind up the tale, one of the featured 
reporters was a Unitarian... . 

A series of four services in the Lakes 
Region of New Hampshire was ad- 
dressed during July and August at the 
First Unitarian Church, Laconia, by 
Rev. Robert L. Zoerheide, formerly 
minister-to-students in the Greater Bos- 
ton area; Rev. Lon Ray Call, minister- 
at-large; Rev. Wilburn B. Miller, minis- 
ter of the First Parish (Unitarian) in 
Cambridge; and Rev. Duncan Howlett, 
minister-elect of the First Parish (Uni- 
tarian) in Boston... 

Rev. Russell R. Bletzer, of the First 
Unitarian Church of Erie, Pennsylvania, 
was awarded a $25 Victory Bond for 
the best question on the discussion, 
“How Can We Keep Friendly Relations 
with Russia?” on the Town Meeting 
radio program broadcast from Chatau- 
qua on July 25... 

Miss Betty Green, President of Ameri- 
can Unitarian Youth, “made” the front 
page of the daily Cape Cod Standard- 
Times on August 6, with her talk before 
the Brewster Community Forum on the 
subject of world peace. . . 


H 

: Chaplain Abbot Peterson, Jr., is now 
in the regular Navy with the tank of 
Commander after his outstanding work 
Be ths Birmingham and _ the Bunker 


Is there any good reason why a 
Aiinitarian church should be supported 
in a community? Such was the question 
raised recently at a meeting of half a 
dozen active businessmen of the com- 
munity with the minister, Rev. Edwin 


C. Broome, Jr., of the First Church. 


(Unitarian) in Belmont, Massachusetts. 
These men had an interest in the church 
which Dr. Broome called “genuine but 
casual”; they contribute money to the 
church, and they send their children to 
the church school; but they appear, 
themselves, very seldom. A steno- 
graphic record of the meeting showed 
that many an intelligent and business- 
like layman really does not know very 
many good reasons why his church 
should continue, and raised the sug- 
gestion that a little thinking on this 
subject might be fruitful and valua- 
Pble. .-. 

Recently published is a small, private- 
ly printed autobiography of Arthur 
Foote, for 32 years organist of the 
First Church (Unitarian) of Boston. 
The volume contains tributes to the 
musician by Moses Smith and Frederick 


Jacobi. 

CHAPLAIN FISHER REPORTS 

TO AMERICA 

A series of three sermons was 


preached during June by Rev. John O. 


Fisher, of the First Parish, Framing- . 


ham, Massachusetts, on what he himself 
saw in overseas service as a Chaplain. 


The Framingham News carried the 
sermons in full besides commenting 
editorially on them as “a notable con- 

tribution to community thinking in these 
postwar times.” The editorial continues, 
“Having eye-witness realism and moder- 
ation in language coupled with candor, 


which are characteristic of this speaker, . 


the sermons dealt with the following 


topics: 1—I saw hunger; 2—I saw 
thoughtfulness ; 3—I saw hope for 
tomorrow.” 
CALLS 


Rev. Alexander Winston of the First 
Congregational Society of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. (Unitarian), has accepted 
_acall-to be the minister of the First Par- 

ish in Portland, Maine, (Unitarian), 
and will take up his duties there on 
January 1, 1947. . 
_ Rev. Leonard Helie to the Channing 
Church, Newport, Rhode Island. . . 
‘Rev. Gustave H. Leining, D. D., to the 
Franklin, New Hampshire, Unitarian 
Church. . . 


. other boy’s seat—but only once. 


FOR OUR YOUNGER READERS 


His MOTHER’S FATHER was named 
Oscar, and his father’s great-grand- 
father was named Llewellyn. Both had 
been men of real consequence, and 
neither of his parents would give in: 
so, they named him Oscar-Llewellyn. 
That was his first name. And as if 
that wasn’t enough of a handicap, they 
gave him a middle name—Marcellus. 
Oscar-Llewellyn Marcellus Jones was 
his full name, and as you might expect 
he was twelve years old before he 
could write it out. 

But Oscar-Llewellyn wasn’t always a 
joy to his parents. He had inherited 
their temperaments. He wanted to 
have his own way. And since his 
parents had long been accustomed to 
having their own way things at the 
Jones’ house weren’t always peaceful. 

One day he dropped a piece of paper 
on the rug and his mother asked him to 
pick it up. “Pick it up yourself!” said 
Oscar-Llewellyn. He was a bold fellow 
and usually spoke his mind. 

At school he showed evidence of a 
keen, quick mind, but he just wouldn’t 
obey the rules. He bothered his class- 
mates, whispered most of the time, and 
seemed never to pay attention to the 
teacher. Once he put a tack on an- 
He 
under-estimated the result, and came 
home that afternoon with a very funny 
looking eye. 

When Oscar-Llewellyn was eleven, 
his family decided to move to another 
city. And when he told the boys and 
girls at school he was leaving, they 
showed no sign of regret. Oscar- 
Llewellyn began to wonder. 

But he was to take a real blow before 


by VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


OSCAR-LLEWELYN’S HALLOWE'EN 


Oscar-Llewellyn learned his lesson. 
Hallowe’en came just three weeks after 
he moved. And Oscar went out with 
his new friends to celebrate. They rang 
door bells and then ran. At some 
places, where nice people lived, they 
rang the bell and waited, and were 
rewarded with candy or cake. But 
Oscar-Llewellyn, bolder than _ ever, 
thought he’d show his daring. They 
were passing a fire-alarm box. Oscar 
said, “Watch me!” He reached up, 
felt for the key in the darkness, turned 
it, and then everyone ran—everyone 
but Oscar. It was one of those new 
boxes that handcuff the person who 
rings the signal. Oscar was caught. 
He heard the engines coming, but he 
couldn’t free himself. There he was 
when the firemen arrived, and tears 
were streaming down his face. 

Well, when Papa Jones learned of 
the incident he was terribly distressed, 
and even more when he found how 
much Oscar-Llewellyn’s false alarm 
was going to cost. 

After the police and firemen had 
properly lectured him, Papa Jones took 
Oscar-Llewellyn into his study. “Son,” 
he said, (he never called him Oscar- 
Llewellyn), “Son, I’m terribly disap- 
pointed with you, and I don’t know 
what to do with you!” Oscar-Llewellyn 
was sobbing, but he managed to say, 
“Father, if you give me another chance 
I'll never let you down.” And he was 
true to his word. From that day for- 
ward he was a new boy.  Oscar- 
Llewellyn Marcellus Jones had learned 
from sad experience that a fellow can’t 
be happy until he’s willing to play 
life’s game according to the ‘rules. 


The Unitarian Church in Ashby, 
Mass. has called W. Hollis Tegarden as 
student minister. Mr. Tegarden will 
begin his duties there in September 
while he is continuing his studies at 
the Harvard Divinity School. . . 

Rev. John Henry Wilson, formerly 
of Littleton, Mass., has accepted a call 
to the Unitarian Church in Carlisle, 
Mass. 


RESIGNATIONS 


Rev. Dwight F. Mowery, from the 
Channing Church, Newport, Rhode 
Island (retired)... 

Rev. James W. Macdonald has re- 
signed his pastorate at Harvard, Mass. 


to go to live in Farmington, Maine. 
He was one of 1,277 American citizens, 
200 being from New England, to whom 
the award of the King’s Medal for Serv- 
ice in the Cause of Freedom was an- 
nounced in July by Lord Inverchapel, 
the British Ambassador in Washington. 
Mr. Macdonald received communication 
to that effect from Lord Inverchapel. 
The award to Mr. Macdonald is for his 
work as President of the Bangor, Maine 
Chapter of the British War Relief Society 
during the years 1939-1943. . . 


Rev. James Hutchinson of Windsor, 
Vermont has resigned his pastorate in 
order to continue with his education 
at Harvard. 
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DR. COUNTERPOINT 


Lionel Uncovers a Dangerous Plot 


WHEN the Reverend Lionel Counter- 
point slammed my door behind him 
and grinned an especially toothy grin, 
I was alarmed for my morning’s work, 
but when he announced that he had 
just returned from the dentist’s, my 
alarm tolled like a bell. 

“Lionel, I am glad to see you; you 
are a fine fellow; I like you; go away 
and leave me alone. I do not have 
time for homilies about ministers tor- 
turing their congregations while the 
pew-holders sit with mouths full of 
cotton, instruments, and hands. I am 
busy, busy, busy!” 

Lionel sat down, filled his pipe, 
puffed vigorously, then calmly, and 
finally looked at me with infinite pity. 

“If you were thinking, thinking, 
thinking, I would leave you, but since 
by your own admission you are only 
busy, I stay. Stay to tell you about 
the frightening theories of Dr. Bruno 
Furst, mnemonist.”’ 

“What is his last name?” 

“Mnemonist is not his last name, but 
the name of his profession. He is a 
memory-expert. I read all about him 
in the New Yorker of February 23, 
1946. By the way, have you noticed 
how the New Yorker has driven the 
National Geographic from dentists’ 
offices?” 

“Cut the by-the-ways, Lionel. What 
about this memory-expert?” 

“All right, I pass the dangerous idea 
that we should remember everything. 
Not many people will accept this as a 
good thing. We all need to do a little 
‘selected forgetting to keep going. I 
need to forget what I felt like at my 
first dance; you need to forget what 
your sermon was like last Sunday. I 
come to the real horror.” 

Lionel pulled some notes out of one 


pocket and a pair of black-rimmed 
spectacles out of another, made the 
proper adjustments for each and 
began to read. 

“He feels even more strongly about 
the need for a_ telepathy-conscious 
America than he does about a memory- 
conscious America. In fact, he thinks 
telepathy may save the world.” 

“How does he figure that?” 

“He says that wars would be im- 
possible, because every man would be- 
come aware of an enemy’s plans im- 
mediately. No spies would be neces- 
sary. Crimes would be impossible, be- 
cause criminals could not conceal their 
guilt.” 

“What is the matter with that?” 

“The matter! You are busy! Think, 
man, think. Imagine being at a dinner 
party where everyone tunes in on you 
and discovers that you are lusting after 
the last lamb chop on the platter, or 
you tune in your audience, in the midst 
of a good story you are telling, only 
to learn that to a man they think you 
an insufferable bore.” 

Lionel blew a few smoke rings and 
let me think. 

“Now imagine,” he went on, “that 
you are at the peace table. You dis- 


cover that your neighbors lust after. 


colonies, and your best friendly na- 
tions think you stupid!” 

He blew another ring. 

“Finally consider how well you 
would want your first or second 
thoughts revealed, instead of the final 
one you make public.” 

He blew some more smoke. 

“You know, son, I would write an 
article against this fellow’s profession 
if I could remember how to spell 
mnemonist.” 


W. W. R.z 


VINCENT SHEEAN 
(Continued from page 387) 


can State Department. This is the 
plain truth which has emerged from 
every function of the United Nations 
since its foundation. And the result of 
that situation would inevitably be the 
withdrawal of the Soviet Union and its 
three or four allied states from the 
organization, leaving us with an assort- 
ment of satellite and puppet states allied 
to Great Britain with another assort- 
ment of satellite and puppet states. 
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The hypocrisy on our own side in 
this matter is nauseating. Our press 
and our public officials systematically 
ignore the fact that we have about 
twenty-five absolutely sure votes on any 
question, the votes of the American em- 
pire and its dependencies and satellites. 
The British have seven votes inside the 
British empire alone, not to speak of 
such satellites as Holland, which would 
never dare to vote against a British 
proposal. The Americans and British 
between them can at any time, on any 
question—quite regardless of its merits 


: 


—swamp the Soviet Union under 


about forty sure votes, votes which 
are ours for the cracking of the whip. 
This arrangement became classically 


distinct at San Francisco, particularly 


on the day (April 30, 1945) when Ar- 


gentina was admitted to .the United 
Nations upon the insistence of the 
American State Department and against 
the expressed will of most of those 
delegates who, willy-nilly, had to vote 
for it. 


For this reason, so amply proven 
again and again during the past year, 
it seems to me that one of the most 
dangerous fallacies possible to us at 

‘the present moment would be an in- 
sistence upon “majority” votes in in- 
ternational conferences or in the United 
Nations. The majority is ours what- 
ever we say or do; it belongs to us 
because of our imperial arrangements, 
amongst which the Act of Chapultepec 
is one. In a world substantially divided 
between three empires, the Russian, the 
British and the American, the most 
dangerous thing that could happen just 
now would be to annihilate all interna- 
tional co-operation by insisting upon 
our imaginary right to use the votes 
of our satellite and puppet states to 
govern the world. <A large part of 
the world refuses to be governed by 
us. What co-operation is still possible 
subsists only by virtue of the veto 
power, which guarantees the single 
socialist state its sovereignty in the midst 
of hostile capitalist states. Put in the 
positive form this means that impor- 
tant decisions must come out of unan- 
imous agreement on the part of the 
powers that have to fight the wars. 
Under present conditions this is the 
only way in which any co-operation 
can take place. . , 

VINCENT SHEEAN 
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SUMMER CONFERENCE REPORTS 


We Lift Our Sights 


For Work Ahead 


Geneva National A.U.Y. 


Convention 


THE “FREE MIND” of which Uni- 
tarians are proud is no idle “pamphlet 
principle,” as far as AUYers are con- 
cerned, as the 47 delegates and 88 youth 
observers at the American Unitarian 
Youth National Convention and Mid- 
west AUY Conference, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, August 18-25, could report. 

The Convention’s decision to affiliate 
with the World Federation of Demo- 

_ cratic Youth came only after an honest 
and determined opposition had ar- 
gued in scheduled speeches and at panel 
discussions and at unscheduled “bull 

_ sessions.” The delegates’ decision was 
that we must make this, the strongest 
world youth organization, work, and 
that only by our failure to give support 
and hard work could it be controlled 
by less liberal American organizations. 

The American Unitarian Youth dele- 
gates also voted affiliation as a group 
with the International Religious Fel- 
lowship and voted to send a representa- 
tive to the 1947 IRF Conference in 
Switzerland. They suggested that the 
IRF welcome other liberal religious 
youth, Christian and ‘non-Christian, 

_ into the Fellowship. 

-Other Convention resolutions called 
for more impartial treatment of news, 
the 18-year-old vote, abandonment of 
national sovereignty in international 
affairs, elimination of economic bar- 
riers and raising of living standards, 
democratic freedom for colonial peo- 
ples, democratization of Germany and 
Japan, promotion of international un- 
derstanding, and approval of Mr. Tru- 
man’s recent statement on displaced 
persons. 

A program for greater interest in the 
church was approved, and a rising vote 
of confidence and thanks to Directors 
Stephen Fritchman .and G. Richard 
Kuch was passed unanimously and with 
acclaim. 

_ The AUY voted to send two delegates 
to a Conference called to organize a na- 
tional co-ordinating youth council: 

_ New national officers of the AUY were 
' elected: Betty Green, Leominster, Mass., 
was re-elected President; Dave Parke, 
uffalo, N. Y., is Vice-president; 
ary Taylor, Sandwich, Mass., Secre- 
tary; and Charles Hubbell, Cleveland, 

Ohio, Treasurer. 

New Council members are: Con- 


stance Pirnie, Exeter, N. H.; Bill Good- 
win, Fitchburg, Mass.; Gordon Coburn, 
Littleton, Mass.; Charlotte Litchfield, 
Cohasset, Mass.; Joan Snyder, New 
York, N. Y.; Christopher May, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Carl Beck, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Janet Olson, Rockford, Ill.; Lois Bruen- 
ing, Omaha, Neb.; June Pearson, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Carolyn Jones, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Roman Kroiter, Winnipeg, Man.; 
Elizabeth Parkin, Montreal, Quebec. 

The Midwest Conference elected as 
officers: Nate Brunia, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Chairman; Joyce Lindberg, Rockford, 
Ill., Vice-chairman for newsletter and 
publicity; Evelyn Hambley, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Vice-chairman for planning the 
1947 Conference; and Shirley Rhea, 
Oberlin, Ohio, Secretary-Treasurer. The 
other state representatives are: Gordon 
Guenther, Detroit, Mich.; Diana Har- 
vey, Indianapolis, Ind.; Clark Johnson, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Carol Smith, 
Omaha, Neb.; Nancy Nicholas, St. 
Loius, Mo.; and Don Jack, Mission, 
Kansas. 

JANET OLSON 


Ardmore Conference 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL- Southwestern 
Unitarian Institute at Lake Murray near 
Ardmore, Oklahoma, closed at noon 
Labor Day with the largest attendance 
in its history. Accomodations of the 
camp limited attendance on a quota 
basis by churches to 150 persons and 
the camp was filled to capacity for the 
full six. days. Total attendance was 
160. 

“No Unitarian institute begins to 
compare in numerical strength or en- 
thusiasm with the Ardmore Institute,” 
declared Rev. Ernest Keubler who, with 
Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs, conducted the re- 
ligious education classes for church 
school teachers and administrators. “It 
comes closer to achieving the goal of 
the Division of Education’s idea of what 
an Institute should be.” 

Unitarians travelled from 105 to 650 
miles to attend. Fourteen motored from 
Memphis, 530 miles distant, and five 
from New Orleans, 650 miles away. 
Delegations from other churches were, 
Tulsa, Okla., 36; Oklahoma City, 43; 
Dallas, Texas, 34; San Antonio, Texas, 
6; Houston, Texas, 3; and Wichita, 
Kansas, 10. 

The Ardmore Institute has always 
been planned as a family affair, with 


primary emphasis on youth leadership 
and religious education training. The 
entire program is planned to appeal 
to the varied interests of both youth 
and adults. 

Youth activities were under the di- 
rection of Rev. Richard Kuch, assist- 
ant director of Unitarian youth work, 
assisted by Betty Green and David 
Parke, President and Vice-president of 
the A.U.Y. One of the youth groups 
planned and conducted the evening 
candlelight service and the Sunday 
morning worship service at which Rev. 
Alfred W. Hobart, New Orleans, 
preached the sermon. Other groups 
discussed international affairs and youth 
problems. A Junior Unitarian Youth 
group (JUY) composed of junior high 
schoolers presented a tableau based on 
a chapter in Sophia Fahs’ new book, 
The Church Across the Street. 

A series of general lectures on “Facets 
of Unitarianism Today” were delivered 
by Rev. John Nicholls Booth, Evanston. 
Evening Sunset talks were given by the 
minister of the new San Antonio church, 
Rev. N. W. Lovely. Morning chapel 
services were conducted by Rev. Rich- 
ard Gibbs, Memphis. 

E. Palmer Clarke, executive secre- 
tary of the Laymen’s League, presided 
at a daily laymen’s round table while 
the women of the Alliance met to dis- 
cuss their problems. 

A threatened deficit in the operation 
of the camp due to rising food and other 
costs was erased by a $221.00 Sunday 
morning offering. It was voted to send 
the difference between operating def- 
icit and the amount of the offering to 
the Unitarian Service Committee... 

Kenneth B. White, Dallas, was Presi- 
dent, John N. Sherwood, Manager, and 
Rev. Robert W. Sonen, Tulsa, Program 
Chairman, of the 1946 Institute. 

Officers for the coming year are: Rev. 
Sonen, President; Rev. N. W. Lovely, 
Vice-president; Raymond Carr, Treas- 
urer; Elizabeth Farmer, Secretary; 
John N. Sherwood, Camp Manager; 
and G. W. Pearson, Assistant Manager. 
All are from Tulsa except Mr. Lovely 
who is from San Antonio. 

Joun F. Bratt 


Geneva Conference 


THe Mipwest Unitarian Summer 
Assembly was held at College Camp, 
Wisconsin, on Lake Geneva, August 
18th through the 25th. Three hundred 
eighty four children, young people and 
adults participated in the leadership 
training program. Seventeen states and 
Canada were represented. 

Raymond B. Bragg gave the lectures 
on the Conference theme, “Religion For 
One World.” Courses relating to the 
theme and to training for Unitarian 
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Advance were given by E. Burdette 
Backus, Ernest Kuebler, Thaddeus B. 
Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick T. Mc- 
Gill, Jr., Kenneth Patton and Rev. Ellis 
Davies. The importance of a free re- 
ligion and its application to all the 
. problems of the modern world was pre- 
sented, debated, and at times heatedly 
discussed. There was great stimulation 
to thinking and incentive to action to 
implement our religion in ways that 
would meet the challenge of a united 
world. 

Religious education courses were 
given by Mrs. Sophia Fahs, Mrs. Dudley 
Moore, Mrs. Charles Loomis, Ernest 
Kuebler and Stephen H. Fritchman. The 
importance of religious education in the 
life of the child and young person and 
the significance of this education for the 
future of Unitarianism was high-lighted 
by this experienced and _ inspiring 
faculty. 

The A. U. Y. conference and national 
convention was well attended. The 
seriousness and thoroughness with 
which the work was carried on was a 
model and inspiration to the older mem- 
bers of the Conference. 

A special meeting presenting the Uni- 
tarlan Service Committee was held. 
Edward Cahill, Associate Director of the 
Committee and who had just returned 
from Europe, presented the work of the 
Service Committee and spoke of his 
European experience. A collection for 
the Service Committee was taken. 

An inspiring and extremely construc- 
tive Alliance Seminar was led by Mrs. 
Frederick T. McGill. The Laymen’s 
League, under the leadership of Mr. Mc- 
Gill and Mr. Palmer Clark, considered 
several very important denominational 
problems and planned to hold a week’s 
seminar at the Conference next year. 

Randall S. Hilton, Secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, was 
Dean of the Midwest Assembly and G. 
Richard Kuch, Associate Director of the 
A. U. Y., was Junior Dean. 

Such a gathering of Unitarians, meet- 
ing together for study and relaxation, 
thinking seriously about the tremendous 
implications of our free faith, will 
sharpen the sensitivities of our churches 
and through their leadership help to 
build a “Religion For One World.” 


Giapys HILTon. 


South Middlesex Conference 


The fall meeting of the South Middle- 
sex Conference will be held at the 
Watertown Church on Sunday, October 
6, with “Our Church’s Opportunity” as 
the Conference theme. 

The speakers will include Rev. Frank 
E. Smith, Rev. Robert Killam, and Rev. 
Wilburn B. Miller. 
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Comments on the World Order Statement 


(Continued from page 385) 


meet. Failure here imperils our every 
other effort to build a decent world for 
decent people. ; 

Realistic action on these issues b 
each of our congregations is the “great 
work” which awaits us. 


FRANK RICKER. 


Iv. The Atom 


THE RESOLUTION adopted by the 
Unitarian Commission on World Order 
concerning international control of 
atomic energy contains what I believe 
is the only plan by which we may hope 
to pass through the coming crisis in 
international affairs peacefully. While 
atomic energy does not represent the 
only means by which our civilization 
may be destroyed, the control of it will 
carry us a long way toward that goal 
in which the most vicious danger—war 
—is eliminated. 

It is very important that the United 
States devise and endorse a plan for 
international control which is fair to 
all those nations of the world which 
are genuinely interested in ridding the 
world of war. In my own opinion the 
principles contained in the Acheson 
report provide an excellent basis for 
such a plan. If this procedure is fol- 
lowed, the proposals submitted by the 
United States will furnish a clean-cut 
rallying point for those nations which 
earnestly desire peace; those nations 
which reject it will find themselves 
facing both isolation and indictment 
for which only their own policies will 
be to blame. It remains to be seen if 
any nation will be willing to pay the 
price of this type of international 
censure. 


FREDERICK SEITZ 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 

Announces Sia Trustee Scholarships of 

$1875.00 for three years of study. 
President: Wattace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


peace settlements. 


ee 


V.. Trusteeship and the 
Military Staff Committee 


WITH THE VICTORS now so funda- — 
mentally at odds, so filled with mistrust, 
so deeply engaged in the struggle for — 
power, we can be grateful for the fore- — 
sight which led to the adoption of the 
Charter before the war’s end, disen- — 
tangled from the specific issues of the ~ 
Its principles are 
sound so far as they go, affording an 
objective foundation on which we can 
build amid all this welter of conflicting 
interests. 

Nowhere is the breach between the 
Great Powers so deeply revealed as in 
the failure of the Security Council to 
apply the International Trusteeship 
System to strategic economic and mili- 
tary areas, and to develop the Military 
Staff Committee with contingents from 
members to maintain international 
peace and security. Our seizure of Pa- 
cific Island bases, our policy in China, 
and the British policy in the Near East 
are as surely steps in the struggle for 
power which lead to war, as are the 
Russian policies which we deplore. If 
we are to break these tensions before it 
is too late, we must learn to be objec- 
tive about ourselves and implement the 
Charter at these points. | 

(See Chapters XII and XIII of the. 
UN Charter, with special attention to 
Article 83; Articles 43 to 51, with 
special attention to Article 51.) 

L. T. PENNINGTON. 


“, . And if in the conquest of evil 


God can engage himself eternally, is it 
not a small thing for us to yield up to 
the struggle our three-score years and 
ten?” . 

—James MarTINEAU, in Endeavors after 
the Christian Life p. 215. 


for the MINISTRY 


Affiliated with the Pacifie School 
of Religion 
Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 
For information write 


_ The Rev. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


THE . 
STARR KING SCHOOL 


‘UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


A Fla o Above the 
Stars and Stripes 


“The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. . . urges and endorses the develop- 
‘ment of the United Nations into a real 
World Federal Government at the earli- 
est possible moment.” — 121st Annual 
Meeting, May 1946. 


“We believe that real and lasting 
peace is inseparably tied up with the 
development of a world federal govern- 
ment based on democratic rights and 
justice for all people.”—1946 conven- 
vention, American Unitarian Youth. 


Suggestions for Action: 


Know the facts 

The Anatomy of Peace, by Emery Reves. 
1945. $1. 

Searchlight On Peace Plans, by Edith 
Wynner & Georgia Lloyd. 1944. $5. 
Union Now, by Clarence Streit. 1943. 

35¢. 

It’s Up To Us, by Harris Wofford, Jr. 
1946. $2. (By a 19-year-old for young 
people). 

For a debate on world government by 
Reinhold Niebuhr and Albert Guerard, 
read The Nation, March 16, 1946, and 
April 20, 1946. 

Read issues of Free World and United 
Nations Weekly. 


Know the just goals 

No nation or league of sovereign states 
(UN) can protect the people from 
modern warfare. 

World government, federal in form, 
resting on limited powers delegated by 
the ‘sovereign people, can maintain 
world peace based on law and justice. 

World federal government can be 
established either (a) by proposing 
drastic amendments to the UN charter 
(as provided under Article 109) or (b) 
by calling a world constituitonal con- 
vention. ‘ 


Keep abreast of developments 
Americans United for World Govern- 
ment. Raymond Swing, 1860 Broad- 
way, New York 23, N. Y. Washington 
- Bulletin (semi-monthly). 
Campaign for World Government. 
Georgia Lloyd, 343 S. Dearborn 5t., 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 
Committee to Frame a World Constitu- 
tion. G. A. Borgese, 975 E. 60th St., 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 
Council for Limited World Govern- 
ment. Grenville Clark, 31 E. 74th SE, 
New York 21, N. Y. 


“The establishment of the World 
Government must not have to wait until 
the same conditions of freedom are to 
be found in all three of the great pow- 
ers.”—Albert Einstein. 


“T am willing to sit with anybody, of 
any nation, to devise a constitution for 
a world assembly.”—Ernest Bevin. 


“Out of sovereign states alone a world 
order cannot be formed.”—Walter Lipp- 
mann. 


Federal Union. Clarence Streit, 700 
Ninth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Freedom and Union. 
Student Federalists. 
New York 21, N. Y. 


World Federalists. 31 E. 74th St., New 
York 21, N. Y. World Government 
News (monthly, $1 annually). 


World Federation, Inc. Ely Culbert- 
son, 16A 66th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

There are also many regional organ- 
izations, especially People’s Peace 
(Ernest Caldecott, 2936 W. Eighth St., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif.) and Students for 
Federal World Government (6261 
Library Place, Evanston, [llinois). 

Special church groups include the 
Unitarian Commission on World Order 
(Irving Murray, Ellsworth & Morewood 
Aves., Pittsburgh 13, Pa.) and the Com- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace of 
the Federal Council of Churches (John 
Foster Dulles, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York “10, Nz.Y.): 


31 E. 74th St., 


Develop a Iccal program 


Establish a church lending library of 
books and pamphlets on problems deal- 
ing with world government. 

Initiate panel discussions or forums on 
some phase of the problem before Alli- 
ance, Laymen’s League, or A. U. Y. in 
your church. 

Arrange a special public meeting on 
world government in your church. 

Form a church committee to wait up- 
on—before elections—your representa- 
tives in both houses of Congress and 
obtain their commitments on proposed 
enabling legislation for world govern- 
ment (e. g., S. R. 183 introduced by 
Senator Glen H. Taylor). 

Establish a coordinating committee 


on world government in your local com- 


munity. 
Stage a mock world constitutional con- 
vention in your church or community. 


Adopt world government resolutions, - 
circulate petitions, write editors, cor- 
respond frequently with your President 
and State Department. 

Organize a delegation representing all 
organizations in your church or com- 
munity to visit United Nations meetings 
on Long Island and World Government 
House at 31 E. 74th St., New York City. 

Send the story of your activities to U. 
F. S. J. newsletter, Unitarian Action, 
2929 Fairfield Avenue, Fort Wayne 6, 


Indiana. 


U. S.-U. S. S. R. Relations 
Action toward world government is 
futile unless permanent rapport is es- 


tablished between the United States and 


Soviet Russia. Local social action com- 
mittees must discuss this topic with 
frankness and facts. Unbiased facts 
aboutitize. cs. RS and. U..S-U.‘S.'SsR; 
relations are practically unobtainable. 
Next best thing is to get material on 
both sides and draw independent con- 
clusions. 


Program for Social Action 

Five thousand reprints of the U. F. 
S. J. program for social action as pub- 
lished in the August Christian Register 
are now available. Make these the basis 
for the formation or development of the 
social action committee in your church. 
Order programs today (3 for 10c or 15 
for 25c postpaid) from U. F. S. J. sec- 
retary, Homer A. Jack, Suite 1700, 123 
W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Illinois. 

Social Justice Begins at Home 

The expanded U. F. S. J. budget for 
1946-47 is $1,000. Until U.-F. S. J. be- 
comes a participating member of the 
United Unitarian Appeal, its income is 
derived solely from contributions of 
concerned and generous laymen and 
ministers. Become a member today by 
filling the membership blank below. 


U.F.S.J. Advance 


Rev. Felix D. Lion, Treasurer 
Seven East Sixth Street 
Dunkirk, New York 
I enclose $1.00 for annual U. F. 
S. J. dues (including newsletter). 
I enclose $2.50 or $ 
annual U. F. S. J. dues, newsletter, 
and a special contribution for 


U. F. S. J. Advance. 


Name of Church 

Make checks payable to Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. A 
receipt will be sent to you. 
Unitarian Action is Unitarian Advance 
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by ALISA KLAUSNER ESKOL 


Palestine and World Peace 


THe Time Has Come for a complete reversal of the traditional approach to 
Palestine and Middle East problems. The reactionary British policy of the past 
has not only resulted in endangering the Jewish National Home and imposing 
fresh cruelties on the hundreds of thousands of homeless Jews surviving in Europe, 
but today constitutes a grave peril to Middle East peace and to world peace itself. 


The old Tory approach, based on 
fear and self-aggrandisement, has shown 
itself to be short-sighted and ruinous. 
By continuing it, Britain today is en- 
dangering peace as brutally, directly, 
and needlessly as she jeopardized it and 
finally sacrificed it by her appeasement 

policy of the last two decades. 


A new approach by the United Na- 
tions to this problem on the basis of 
liberalism and the welfare of the 
people is now called for. The world 
today has a right to demand that such 
an approach should be applied in order 
that the United Nations should work 
and peace be saved. 


To understand clearly why only a 
liberal policy can avert this threat to 
world peace, it is necessary to revaluate 
the relationships of the disputatious 
factors operating today in. the Middle 
East. These factors are: 1) The desire 
of Britain to maintain sole control in 
the Middle East; 2) the expansion of 
Russian influence and its desire for a 
voice in Middle East affairs; 3) the 
development of the nationalistic aspir- 
ations of the Arab peoples; 4) the 
Jewish aspirations for a National Home- 
land in Palestine; and 5) American 
oil interests in the Middle East. 

The effect of the old approach to 
these factors by Britain has been to 
keep them in a constant state of strife 
and disputativeness. A liberal policy 
is needed, above all, in order to ensure 
that friction arising from each and 
every one of them should cease. 

To begin with, America’s fear lest 
oil should go to Russia unless the Arab 
rulers are placated can be summarily 


.dismissed. By no stretch of the imagi- 


nation is it possible to visualize these 
rulers strengthening the potential might 
of the Soviet Union, of which they 
stand in mortal terror. The Middle 
East today is the most reactionary 
region in the world. The whispering 


AuisA Kiausner Esxot, a native of Jerusalem, 
is a graduate of The Hebrew University there 
in which her uncle, Dr. Joseph Klausner, is a 
teacher. She is at present working on her 
doctor’s degree in absentia. 
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campaign that King Farouk of Egypt, 
King Feisal of Iraq, King Ibn Saud 
of Saudi Arabia, King Abdullah of 
Transjordan, and the Nazi Mufti of 
Jerusalem may swing their sympathies 
to the communism of the Soviet Union 
is palpably ridiculous. Britain’s mo- 
tives in perpetuating this myth that Pan- 
Arabism looks with calf’s-eyes towards 
Russia has the sole purpose of winning 
world condonation for whatever acts 
of self-aggrandisement and injustice it 
carries out in the area. The liberal 
approach demands that America rid 
itself of any fear that Arab oil would 
be lost unless the Arab potentates are 
appeased. American oil interests would 
thus automatically cease to operate as 
a source of strife. 

Moreover the traditional approach 
represents bad business tactics by 
relegating to the abyss of perpetual 
economic depression the fifty million 
peoples who are the subjects of these 
monarchs. By totalitarian trade meth- 
ods their purchasing power is_ re- 
duced to a minimum. Yet the United 
States State Department has been 
more than willing to act as_ the 


tail wagged by the British lion in its 
efforts to preserve the disputatious — 


‘between progress and reaction. 


situation arising from the reactionary — 
approach. The liberal approach would 
reject completely any complicity in the 
retardation of these peoples and develop — 
a progressive economic policy, indus- 
trialization and higher standards of — 
living, thus opening vast markets to 
billions of dollars worth of consumer — 
and capital goods. 

It would thus serve the cause of peace — 
by fostering the long-run stability that 
results from improving living standards. 

The dispute arising over Jewish na- 
tional aspirations is in reality a clash 
These 
aspirations are based on the Balfour 
Declaration, endorsed by fifty-two na- 
tions of the League of Nations and the 
United States. But the Jews are one of 
the most progressive populations in the 
world. Their national “trade union,” 
Histadruth, includes one-fourth of the 
population, and one out of every four 
belongs to a co-operative of one sort 
or another. Their industrial and agri- 
cultural methods are alert and up-to- 
date. Their future development plans, 
such as the Jordan Valley Authority 
for hydro-electrical power, would bene- 
fit millions. The reactionary forces 
are aghast. They strive to maintain 
the Middle East as an anachronistic 
vacuum in a progressive world. The 
Jews insist on their right to life and 
the pursuit of happiness in their Home- 
land in spite of reaction. The liberal 
approach demands that they be given 
this right. It calls for encouragement 
of their progressive efforts and recog- 
nition that they are in Palestine by 


Inhabitants of the fishing village, Sdoth Yom, Palestine are rounded up outside — 
the village for questioning in the recent underwater explosion in Haifa Harbor 
that damaged the British ship SS. Empire Rival. In the foreground a British 
Tommy mans a machine gun and British trucks are lined up in the rear. 
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right, and it applauds the beneficial 
effects their efforts will have both on 
‘the masses in the Middle East and on 
peace. 


Arab reaction dominant 


Arab nationalistic aspirations, on 
the other hand, operate as a source of 
friction rather than peace owing to the 
direction they have been given under 
the reactionary approach, The Arab 
League, representing not the peoples 
but the royal courts, was created solely 
as a result of Britain’s desire to form 
an anti-Russian facade in the Middle 
East. But the only cement she has 
been able to find to hold the bricks 
of this facade together is the common 
fear and revulsion of the potentates 
to the progressive philosophies of the 
Jews. The old, reactionary approach 
requires that these anti-progressive 
forces be bolstered at all costs, that 
hate and rivalry be perpetuated, that 
the Arab League and the Jewish settlers 
be incited against each other. It ignores 
the amity in which the Jewish settlers 
and Arab peasants live. The liberal 
approach would give a new, beneficial 
direction to Arab nationalism and no 
longer nurture Arab-Jewish strife for 
base ends. It would divert Anglo- 
American favor from the progress-hat- 
ing monarchs to the true representatives 
of the Arab peoples, eager for progress 
and for the reforms inaugurated by 
the Jews. 

Reaction means war 

Under the reactionary approach, the 
sources of friction represented by the 
two remaining factors, British imperial- 
istic desires for control of the Middle 
East and Russian expansion, are plung- 
ing the world directly into a catastrophic 
clash. “Make no mistake about it,” 
says Henry Wallace. “British imperial- 
ist policy in the Near East alone, com- 
bined with Russian retaliation, would 
lead the United States straight to war 
unless we have a clearly-defined and 
realistic policy of our own.” 

The world’s one purpose today is 
to avert war. The United Nations, if 
it is to work at all, must now determine 
to approach the problem in terms of 
comity and co-operation. Opening up 
the Middle East to progressive influ- 
ences, one of which is Jewish immigra- 
tion with the reforms that it would 
bring in its train, would accomplish 
this. The liberal approach demands 
therefore that destructive competition 
with Russia be terminated. Only through 
co-operation between the three interested 
great powers will peace be possible in 
this area, and the continuous mishand- 
ling of the situation by reactionary 
forces must give way to friendship, 
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with the Jews permitted to build up 
their National Home and the Arabs 
theirs. The inducement of a better life 
to the masses held out by another power 
would no longer have any temptations. 

A liberal policy thus applied to the 
totality of Middle East affairs as des- 
cribed above would have the effect of 
turning each of the factors which are 
now in dispute with one another into 
a peaceful element in a_ progressive 
system. 


Joint trusteeship needed 


One way for the United Nations to 
effect this would be a joint Anglo- 
American-Russian trusteeship in the 
Middle East and Palestine for a given 
period. Another is an_ international 
United Nations trusteeship over Pales- 
tine. Still another is for the U N to 
bring the problem under the Security 
Council, or the Big Five, or a new 
mandate held by the United States, or 
an Anglo-American condominium. A 
Jewish commonwealth has been pro- 
posed. Partition is now also under 
consideration. The exact procedure is 
incidental to the main thesis. In fact 
any way in which the world desires 
to legislate over the country would be 
justifiable and acceptable so long as 
it recognizes that the general approach 
must be overhauled and that the Jews 
have a right to free immigration into 
Palestine and self-determination once 
there under a condign liberal policy. 

None of Britain’s actions shows that 
she is aware of the need for such a 
policy. She shows no intention of trans- 
ferring her mandate to the considera- 
tion of the United Nations, but on the 
contrary is turning Palestine into a 
military base as a substitute for Egypt. 
The current Morrison-Grady federaliza- 
tion plan proposed by Britain under- 
lines this intention. It would establish 
sole British control over Palestine for- 
ever, with the Arabs receiving 35 per- 
cent and the Jews only 15 percent. But 
the plan ignores the one crying need 
of an over-all change in policy in the 
Middle East with free Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine as a point of de- 
parture, 

Meanwhile refugee ships are inter- 
cepted by the British Navy and their 
despairing passengers deported to 
Cyprus. Jewish settlements are cruelly 
disarmed and destroyed and their in- 
habitants pressed into concentration 
camps, where they are tortured and in- 
sulted. Liberalism insists that there is 
no defense for cruelty, and that humane- 
ness and the rights of man are the first 
essentials. No legislation over Pales- 
tine not granting these rights could be 
acceptable to those interested in peace. 


WILLIAM T. R. FOX” 


(Continued from page 386, 


the question period following he was 
asked what he would do if the Soviet 
Union did not agree to his program, he 
said: “Let the struggle, if it must come, 


at least be over issues which are sharp 
and clear.” 


There is no escape by saying that if 
the Russians want to stay out, we can 
go ahead without them. In 1787 
thirteen states went ahead without Ver- 
mont, but the Red Army has little but 
courage in common with the Green 
Mountain boys of another day. Could 
the other states have gone ahead 
without New York, Pennsylvania or 
Virginia? An organization of the 
democratic powers around an Anglo- 
American nucleus would be a grand 
alliance against the Soviet Union. It 
would be such an alliance whether it 
called itself a world government or a 
military partnership. 

It is generally agreed that world 
government is ultimately desirable. 
Even Chancellor Hutchins, on the other 
hand, says he knows of no one who 
believes that we can have it this after- 
noon. But it is also generally agreed 
that we must have some effective in- 
ternational control of atomic energy 
very soon and that the American pro- 
posal for establishing that control is 
bold, sincere and a wholly adequate 
basis for international discussion. 


The United Nations is available now 


Let us therefore shrink back from 


gratuitous attacks upon the United 
Nations as a futile instrument of 
organization. It is through the United 


Nations that Bernard Baruch is trying 
to achieve atomic energy control, along 
the lines of the Acheson-Lilienthal 
report. The time is short and there is 
no other framework within which 
Soviet-American agreement on a con- 
trol plan is likely to be found. 


Perhaps the debate on world govern- 
ment has turned on disagreements 
which are more apparent than real. 
The almost universal support given the 
Lilienthal proposals suggests that this 
is so. The focus of public discussion 
ought to be shifted so far as possible, 
from advocacy or condemnation of 
specific arguments for world govern- 
ment to a critical examination of the 
minimum essential conditions for solv- 
ing the dangerous and urgent question 
of international control of atomic 
energy. It will be difficult enough to 
get that minimum; and if we get it, it 
will certainly be through the United 
Nations. 
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The Aliance 


by HELEN G. WISE 


Takes a Stand 


Topay, as in the days of its founding, 
the General Alliance has proved that it 
“stands on the foremost lines of a pro- 
phetic movement” by the unanimous 
adoption at its Annual Meeting in Bos- 
ton on May 22, of the following resolu- 
tion: 

WHEREAS: Unitarians have constantly and 
openly advocated all practical measures look- 
ing toward the establishment of just and 
enduring peace among all nations; and 

WHEREAS: The members of the General 
Alliance recognize their peculiar responsibility 
as religious women and Unitarians to work 
for world co-operation if man is to survive, 
and 

WHEREAS: In this present year the United 
Nations is the instrument by which the cause 
of peace may most surely and swiftly be 
promoted; 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED: That 
the General Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women assembled in its 56th 
Annual Meeting, hereby pledges full and loyal 
support to the United Nations in the pur- 
suit of its principles as a developing organi- 
zation, as set forth in its charter; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED THAT: 
The Executive Board be instructed to pro- 
ceed immediately to appoint a Commission 
whose function shall be to suggest an educa- 
tional program for the branches, the purpose 
of which shall be to stimulate active partici- 
pation in the progressive phases of the move- 
ment for World Order. 


The adoption of this resolution. is 
significant on two counts. First, when 
our delegate body made the definite 
commitment to support the United Na- 
tions, it placed the responsibility on 
every Alliance branch. Second, the 
Commission, which this resolution calls 
for, parallels in purpose the Commis- 
‘sion on World Order of the American 
Unitarian Association— another ex- 
ample of denominational team-play. 


New Alliance Staff 


Another important step forward in 
the General Alliance program has been 
taken in the appointment of Miss Lois 
McColloch as Field Secretary. In co- 
operation with other denominational 
agencies Miss McColloch will make it 
possible to meet our responsibilities in 
strengthening the present centers of 
Unitarianism and new churches. 

Miss McColloch is an experienced 
worker with women’s organizations. 
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She is a loyal Unitarian and is enthu- 
siastic about the potential power of 
Unitarian women. 

A member of the Unitarian Church in 
Kansas City, Missouri, Miss McColloch 
has been a high school teacher in Iowa, 
a counselor in Iowa, and more recently 
connected withthe Y.W.C.A. in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, with the U.S.O. 
in Austin, Texas, and with the National 
Staff of the Y.W.C.A.—U.S.O. in New 
York City. 


General Alliance Commission 


on World Order 


With the full support of the mem- 
bership of the General Alliance behind 
them, the General Alliance Commission 
on World Order looks forward to a busy 
and productive year. Appointed by the 
Executive Board, but as yet incomplete, 
the Commission is composed of: 


Mrs. H. G. Barber 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
Mrs. Josiah R. Bartlett 
Seattle, Washington 

Miss Elizabeth C. Belcher 
Milton, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Florence F. Bohrer 


Bloomington, Illinois 


Miss Sara Comins 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Mrs. Leonard H. Cronkhite 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Mrs. Frederick M. Eliot 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Mrs. Roger S. Forbes 
Marion, Massachusetts 


Mrs. Frank B. Frederick 
Milton, Massachusetts 


Miss Mary Lawrance 
Pasadena, California 


Miss Lucy W. Stebbins 


Carmel, California 


Mrs. Helen G. Wise, Chairman 
Arlington, Massachusetts 


Program for Action 


The General Alliance United Nations 
Program for Action is based on the be- 
lief that informed membership will re- 
sult in intelligent action. Through the 


General Alliance Commission, in ¢ 
operation with the Unitarian Commis. 
sion on World Order, and with ‘the sup- 
port of the branches, the General Alli- 
ance proposes an educational program 
which should result in forceful action 
for a world united in peace. : 


The Program 


In the branches plans are made or are 
in process of being completed for ob- 
servance of Alliance United Nations 
Day, on Wednesday, November 13. 
More than eighty branches have already 
announced a program for that day; 
other branches have chosen a different 


_ day, but all are united in one purpose, 
‘to dedicate themselves to the intelligent 


understanding and wholehearted sup- 
port of the United Nations. 

Nor does the program stop with a 
one day’s activity. Plans are being 
developed. for long-time educational 
study and action. To the end that the 
total strength of the church may be 
mobilized for its vital task, co-opera- 
tion with the Corresponding Member of 
the Unitarian Commission on World 
Order in each church is part of the re- 
sponsibility of the Alliance. 

Meanwhile, The General Alliance 
Commission on World Order is sponsor- 
ing General Alliance United Nations 
Day throughout the country. In Boston 
the Commission is calling a mass meet- 
ing to be held in the Arlington Street 
Church on that day—November 13. It 
is the hope of the Commission that other 
group meetings—large and small—will 
be held elsewhere throughout the nation. 


A most important part of the work of 
the Commission has been the distribu- 
tion of Program Pointers, a pamphlet of 
suggestions for United Nations pro- 
grams. ‘This fifteen-page leaflet has 
been sent to the chairmen of all United 
Nations Day programs, to the education 
chairmen in the branches, and to other 
interested persons. Copies may be ob- 
tained by writing to The General Alli- 
ance at 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, 
Mass. ; 

We all have a tremendous job to do 
in building a world which will be safe 
and sane for our own and for future 
generations.. The peace, this:time, must 
be made secure. 

That is our challenge! 


‘a ~<a She 4 
pees WARNS LEAGUE BULLETIN forces and make this a League project, 


too. 
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Back To Work 


SUMMER IS OVER—the kids are back 
at school—the frost in New England is 
on the pumpkin — and in New Hamp- 
shire and Maine and Vermont the 
women are planning donation parties 
for the minister. It’s time, too, for the 
laymen to roll up their sleeves and go 
to work, for this summer sparked a lot 
of laymen’s activity in New England, in 
the West, in the Southwest, that the Na- 
tional Office intends to keep moving. 


N. E. Convention at Shoals 


July saw a three day convention of 
_ New England laymen at Star Island, as 
well as the first meeting of the Planning 
Committee under Thomas W. Hoag. A 
panel discussion of League projects 
which was scheduled for an hour on 
Saturday afternoon, July 20, raised 
such interest that it was necessary to 
hold a further discussion on Sunday, at 
which the Planning Committee made a 
preliminary report. From all of this 
stirring in New England laymen’s 
circles came: 


A Pow-wow at Rowe 
Under the able direction of Fred 


Wish of Hartford, Conn., a session for 
New England laymen was held at Rowe 
Camp in the Berkshires on September 
21-22. Maulling over the work to date 
of the Planning Committee, and a dis- 
cussion of rather local chapter problems 
was the chief purpose of the thirty-five 
New England laymen who met there. 
The inner man was never neglected by 
Henry Beetham, also of Hartford, who, 
as an accountant, is an excellent cook; 
but the best work was done in the local 
chapter explorations—of which more 
later, when the plans have jelled. 


Western Laymen 
At the Geneva Assembly of the West- 


ern Unitarian Conference the laymen 
present elected Bernard Paine, of La- 
Grange, Ill., and of the Hinsdale church, 
to represent the laymen on the Board 
for next summer’s Assembly. The Gen- 
eral Conference elected William A. 
Hambley of Milwaukee to the Board, 
so that, from the laymen’s viewpoint, 
considerable strength has been added to 
the Board, and a very definite program 
for laymen at the 1947 Assembly is 
_ guaranteed. 


Edited by E. Parmer CxiarkeE, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 
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Robert Van der Wal of Chicago, IIl., 
(First Church) was elected to represent 
the Western laymen on a Committee of 
the Western Conference, or to establish 
a Committee of Laymen from that 
group, to look into the possibility of 
acquiring a site and building a Uni- 
tarian Conference Center for the West- 
ern Conference, similar to the Isles of 
Shoals project in New England. Bob 
hopes to make a report of great prog- 
ress next summer. They do big things 
in a big way in the West. 


Southwestern Laymen 


At Ardmore, Oklahoma, there were 
gathered a smaller group of laymen for 
the Southwestern Unitarian Conference, 
but one sensed in this smaller group an 
equal degree of anxiety for the success 
of Unitarian Advance and a willingness 
to push. Several ideas were presented 
in the informal discussions that, when 
they have been discussed in the Plan- 
ning Committee, the Executive Commit- 
tee, and the Council, hold great promise 
for the future of the League. 


New Chapter 
James J. Marshall of Miami, Fla., 


where our newest chapter is located, 
writes that the chapter’s first project 
will be to elect a Unitarian Pope. Mr. 
Marshall is editor of the sprightly 
Miami News Letter, which in itself is a 
good chapter project. 


N. H. Unitarian Association 


The annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Unitarian Association at 
Keene on October 27-28, will include a 
laymen’s session on Monday morning, 
the general theme being ““What the Men 
can Do for the Church.” As we go to 
press, plans are not yet far enough ad- 
vanced for us to quote names, but we 
hope for a distinguished panel. 


Dwight H. Allen, Dean 


It is “Dean” now, when you meet up 
with Dwight H. Allen of Springfield, 
Mass. This ubiquitous (and aren’t we 
glad he is?) gentleman is to be Dean of 
the Institute of International Relations 
at the Universalists’ Summer Institute at 
Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, next July. 
He is still looking for a competent 
faculty, and we shall be glad to pass 
along suggestions to him. As a matter 
of fact, we shall probably combine 


El] Paso Obtains Layman 


Charles C. G. Manker is the new 
minister of the Pilgrim Church in El 
Paso, Texas. He was a layman in the 
church who did such a fine job in fill- 
ing the vacant pulpit that the congrega- 
tion invited him to be their regular 
minister. Our reporter says he is really 
starting things moving in El Paso. 
Congratulations, sir, for helping to 
prove our contention that Unitarianism 
is essentially a layman’s religion. 


Appoint Regional Committee 


At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the League held on September 
12, 1946, the appointment of the fol- 
lowing regional committees was an- 
nounced: 

New England 

E. Kendall Bragg, Needham, Mass., 
Chairman 
Perley E. Armitage, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Henry I. Beetham, Hartford, Conn. 
Ralph A. MacGilvra, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 
Edmund R. Saunders, Boston, Mass. 

Middle Atlantic 
W. Saxton Seward, Summit, 
Chairman 
Arthur J. Hall, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Roger D. Johnson, Richmond, Va. 
Kurt C. Lauter, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Philip Lukin, New York, N. Y. 
Frederick T. McGill, Jr., Summit, N. J. 

Mid-West 

Arthur B. Hewson, Chicago, IIl., Chair- 
man 
Frank M. Ansley, Cleveland, Ohio 
William A. Hambley, Milwaukee, Wis. 
L. B. McIntyre, Louisville, Ky. 


Robert Sorenson, Chicago, III. 
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Southwest 
Raymond Carr, Tulsa, Okla., Chairman 
Frank E. Faux, Memphis, Tenn. 
Frederick Loomis, Houston, Texas 
Jonathan A. Noyes, Dallas, Texas 
Kenneth B. White, Dallas, Texas 


And they asked us how we did it 
And we gave them the Scripture text 
‘You keep your light so shining 
A little in front of the next. 
They copied all they could follow 
But they couldn't copy our minds 
So we left them sweating and stealing 
A year and a half behind. 

Rupyarp KipeLinc 
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For the Unitarian who wants 
to give his minister the most —__ ae 


thoughtful and helpful Christmas gilt 


NISTER’S BOOK CACHE 


Are you wondering what gift you can give your minister this Christmas or New Year that will 
best reflect your own dhoushtiuknpss and -will also be most helpful? 


We invite your consideration of the Unitarian Minister’s Book Cache, which is made available 
for the first time this Christmas season. 


Under this plan: 
—You send a check for $25 or $50 to The Beacon Press Bookshop. 


—We send you a handsomely prepared Gift Certificate for you to present 
to your minister. 


—We open a Minister’s Book Cache in the name of your minister. 
p yi 


—Your minister can draw on this Cache during the succeeding year, 
ordering books as he chooses. He can order, through us, books of 
any publisher. 


In some churches, several members of the church may join in giving a single $25 or $50 Book 
Cache, in the name of the group. Or, the members of the church can act individually, and each 
give a separate Book Cache—so that the minister will have a large enough sum avaiable to Bh 
a greater number of the important books needed in his work. . 


Book Caches established this year will be Charter Caches, and the Gift Certificates will carry a 
special identification. 


| | 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
(—$25) 


I'wish to present a (—$50)°Minister’s Book Gache, Please establish a Charter Membership Minister’s 


in the name of the minister named at the right. I Book Cache for the amount checked, to the credit — 
understand he may use this during the coming year of: . 

to buy books of the Beacon Press and of other pub- eo 

lishers delivered post-free. I enclose my check or Minister's mame: .5ii.0.000i...6s. astute ees 

money-order. Please send a Charter Gift Certificate j 
for me to present. Minister’s .address: ei:::,.4.hsss belt | 
MY Ae: © ooo os caasnsecacenouee badnale Ais aa een ee ae City is, eee ae Ly Bini, Tae 

Mi ytaddresis.-:.:.sstaeacovshooneaue terete ene ee 


